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OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, August 26, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—The state of the wea- 
ther has very greatly depressed the pub- 
lie mind. There have been short inter- 
vals of bright sunshine and of dry days, 
but it has been the special characteristic 
of the summer that the atmosphere was 
charged with electricity beyond prece- 
dent, and that this led to violent thun- 
and a succession of heavy 

rains, which, while they tended to purify 
towns and cities, discoloured and dam- 
aged the growing crops, as well as that 
portion of the harvest which bad fallen 
before the scythe and the sickle. It is 
remarked that the weather in the United 
States and in England have been very 
similar—in each case affecting the 
quality, and probably also the fulness, 
of harvest results. 

Is cholera to visit us this year or the 
next? This is a question revolved in 
thoughtful breasts. That scourge has 
been raging both in the Bosphorus and 
in Egypt. It bas made its fatal pres- 
ence to be felt at Ancona, in Austrian 
Italy, but it seems to have ceased its 
ravages there. France and England, 
as well as the continent generally, are 
free as yet; and it may be that, for this 
year at least, they may be safe from the 
dread visitation of a disease, which 
has, within the last thirty-five years, 
three times decimated great populations. 
Summer heats are now almost gone; 
the sanitary state of London has made 
a marvellous advance; and the appre- 
hension of a pestilence among men, 
after that which now destroys the beasts 
of the field, will quicken all over the 
kingdom the onward march of a move- 
ment which is now becoming general, 
and which Christians were long and 
late in recognizing as a powerful auxili- 
ary to the gospel, namely, the abundant 
supply of pure air and water to the 
masses, and, in a word, that “cleanii- 
ness” which is “next to godliness.” 

Pestilence, however, may come in 
spite of allthis. There are conditions 
of the atmosphere when the want of 
“ozone” pre-disposes to general sick- 
ness; and it is not in man’s power to 
avert what is one of God's sore judg- 
ments on guilty nations. Rationalism 
and infidelity trust entirely to sanitary 
measures. The enlightened Christian 
endorses and helps them on, but he 
ſeels and knows that neither dietary nor 
sanitary laws can affect the atmosphere, 
so as to supply what is wanting to a 
normal, healthy condition. The nations 
need at this hour to be “put in fear,” 
that they may “know themselves to be 
but men.” Vice and luxury, pride and 
covetousness, drunkenness and profli- 
gacy abound; while as to religion, in 
the old-fashioned sense of the term, she 
is being hooted down as common-place 
and vulgar, as dogmatic and short- 
laced, and quite unsuited to reign as 
queen over a generation which loves free 
thought, is “broad” and“ comprehen- 
sive” in its views, hates all “bigotry,” 
believes that all men are saved if they 
only would but recognize it, and which, 
moreover, wauts to be left quite unop- 
posed in combining the worship of 
mammon, of fashionable amusement, of 
“the pride of life,” with “church- 
going” and the doing of “the proprie- 
ties” of an easy-going Christianity. 

United prayer and conference are 
much needed at such a time as this. 
There are two daily prayer-mectings 
held in London—one at Crosby Hall, 
in the city, from 12 to 1 o'clock; the 
other at Exeter Hall, (lower room,) 
from 4 to 5 o’clock. Here is a steady 
band, never numerous but earnest, with 
frequent visitors from the country, es- 
pecially at Crosby Hall, (in Bishops- 
gate,) and once the place where Puritan 
divines, including the illustrious Char- 
nock, were wont to preach the word 
of life. These Christians continue in 
prayer, and watch in the same with 
thanksgiving; and they recognize an- 
swers to prayer — most remarkable. 
They began these concerts in 1859— 
that at the Stafford Rooms, Edgeware 
Road, also then instituted—and they 
have not been lacking at any season— 
the little company—the band whose 
hearts God has touched—the “two or 
three” who agree on earth “touching 
the thing they shall ask.” And so they 
have seen, I repeat, answers to their 
ery, in the spread of evangelical truth 
and life in London itself, to an extent 
unknown before, among female out- 
casts reclaimed, among costermongers, 
Sweeps, navvies, cabmasters and cab- 
men, policemen; yes, and among the 
higher classes, who have been this year, 
during the fashionable season, dealt 
with at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’ 
Square, on Monday afternoons, by such 
men as Brownlow North, Captain Trot- 
ter, and Mr. Blackwood—as faithfully 
dealt with as in former summers. 


Answers to prayer—united prayer— 
have been realized also in many other 
ways, and some of them have been 
specially noted, as in connection with 
the United States, its sore tribulation 
from the rebellion of slaveholders, and 
the abolition of slavery, as a result 
glorifying to God, and a mighty barrier 
removed to wide-spread blessing to a 
united and powerful people. 

The Conferences held at Perth, in 
Scotland, the last two years have proved 
so refreshing and quickening, that a 
similar re-union this year has been re- 
solved upon. Men of rank and wealth 
join heartily to this edifying assembly 
of Christians; and one of them, Mr. 
Hay Macdonald Grant, in the absence 
of Colonel Macdonald from ill-health, 
has issued a circular, to ask our breth- 
ren to unite again, and wait in faith for 
further blessing from the Lord.” Three 
days are set apart—each morning meet- 
ing being for prayer and conference on 
practical subjects, and the evening 
meetings are for evangelistic addresses, 
with a meeting for more private confer- 
ence in the interval. The meetings are 
to be held in the City Hall at Perth. 
Invitations have been sent out, and the 
Rev. John Milne, one of the bosom 
friends of the lamented McCheyne, and 
the savour of whose prayers and preach- 
ing is, to my own knowledge, most 
Sweet and gracious, receives the an- 
swers. 

The practical aud edifying character 
of these conferences makes it a matter 


of deep regret to any who, like myself, 
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are unable to be present, although in- 
vited. The subjects of the morning 
conferences will show how true is the 
piety which summons this holy cenvo- 
cation. They are as follows: 


TUESDAY. 
REJOICING. 

Acts xiii. 52.—The Disciples were filled 
with joy. 

Psalin o. 2.—Sorve the Lord with gladness. 

Nehemiah viii. 10.—The joy of the Lord is 
your strength. 
Psalm li. 12, 13.— Restore unto me the joy 
of thy salvation. 

Philip iv. 4.—Rejvice in the Lord alway, 
and again I say rejoice. 

1 Peter i. 8.—In whom, though now ye see 
him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 


speakable. . 
Rom xv. 13.—The God of hope fill you with 


all joy. 
WEDNESDAY. 
WORKING. 

John vi. 29.—This is the work of God that 
ye believe on Him. ' 

Philip ii 12-16.— Work vut your own sal- 
vation, &c. 

Jude xx. 23.—Buat ye beloved building up 
yourselves. 

Proverbs xi. 30.—Ule who wianeth souls is 


wise. 

James v. 20.—Lle who converteth the in- 
ner, &. 

Cor. x. JI. — Whatever ye da, do all to 
the glory of God. 

Col. iii, 12.— Put on as the elect of Gai. . 
. . . bowels of mercies. 

THURSDAY. 
RESTING. 


Mark vi. 31.—Jesus said unto them, come 
yourselves apart into a desert place and rest 
awhile. 

Matt. vi. 6.—Enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father. 

Matt. xvii. 8.—They saw no man save Jesus 


val 
2 of Solomon ii. 3.—I sut down under 
shadow. 
John xv. 4.—Albide in me, and I in you. 
Heb. iv. 10.— lle that is entered into his 


rest. 

Psalm i. 2, 3.—Ilis delight is in the law of 
the Lord. 

Psalm xciv. 4.—Ile shall cover thee with 
[lis feathers. 

I have occupied much of your space 
in asking you to print the foregoing; 
but I think earnest Christians will not 
blame me for doing so, inasmuch as 
conferences of this kind are rare; that 
they tend mightily to nourish and stimu- 
late spiritual life; and that believers 
every where need thus to have before 
them, at special seasons—altogether 
apart from the excitement of public 
meetings for speeches, &c.—such hal- 
lowed seasons of intercourse, as shall, 
by the Spirit’s power, awaken holy 
“rejoicing,” quicken and help onward 
“working” in the cause of Christ; and, 
finally, and perhaps more than these, to 
cultivate the spirit of being still, of 
“resting awhile,” in order that the 
soul’s own health may be the better 
preserved, and that they may sit under 
the shadow of Christ with delight, and 
his fruit be sweet to their taste. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress for a penny! 
Such is the fact. It has been published 
by the Book Society, Paternoster Row. 
It was James Montgomery who sung, 

A penny is a little thing, 

Which cen the poor man's child can fling 

Into the treasury of heaven, 

And make it worth as much as sevén— 

As seven! nay, worth its weight in gold—-- 

And that increased a million-fold; 
For lo! a penny tract, if well applied, 
May save a soul from hell.” 
But it is not a tract, but a book which 
is now being scattered broadcast among 
Sunday-school children. The edition is 
unabridged (384 pages); the paper is 
good, and the type, to young eyes, is 
perfectly distinct. It contains a memoir 
of the author, and there is a frontispiece 
wood-cut representing Bunyan visited 
by his blind daughter in prison. Not 
less than one hundred copies can be ob- 
tained by the trade or private order, 
and cash must be prepaid. But to such 
of the young for whom it is intended, if 
it is not given away, the price is but 
one penny. The conception of such an 
edition occurred to Mr. Frederick Clark, 
of the Book Society. Not one farthing 
of the benevolent funds of the Society 
will be needed to supplement the cost of 
publication. t will pay. Already the 
demand is enormous for this cheap edi- 
tion of a book which, even in an wsthe- 
tie sense, is “a thing of beauty” and 
“a joy for ever.” And when we add 
to this, consecrated genius, Pauline full- 
ness of doctrinal teaching, marvellous 
discernment and discrimination of hu- 
man character and motives displayed in 
this matchless allegory, how precious is 
the opportunity of its wide diffusion 
among the rising generation! And so 
to Christians who wish to do good, and 
with limited means, comes the privilege 
of seattering widely the truth which can 
save; and many a one will thus give a 
practical response to the appeal, 
“Enter not heaven alone, but let thy way 
Up to the golden city be twice blessed 
By taking others with thee Stoop and tel! 
The wondering child of Him who loved 


The little ones; till, planted in his heart 
The living seed takes rvot for ever 


Queen Emma arrived in England 
some four weeks ago, at a time when 
our own Queen was absent, and when 
the “season” was nearly over. Her 
husband was noted for his strong Epis- 
copal and High-church preferences, and 
had, before his death, translated the 
Liturgy into the native tongue. The 
Queen, his widow, is a lady-like person, 
about twenty-six years of age. She has 
been moving among the “ High” party, 
who gratify her by choral services, and 
spread scarlet cloth for her to walk into 
their churches. The other day Dr. Wil- 
berforce, Bishop of Oxford, preached to 
an audience of which she was one, and 
afterwards acted as her escort. Since 
then he has been making a speech at 
Salisbury, on behalf of the Propagation : 
of the Gospel Society, in which he in- 
dulged himself with a depreciatory fling 
at American missions. The Daily Tele- 


graph administered to him a severe 


flagellation, and paid a tribute to the 
American missionaries and their works, 
which has been eminently deserved. 
Samuel of Oxford grudges any portion 
of Sandwich Island work or field to a 
people who can dispense with such as 
he, and which has a Church without a 
bishop, and a State without a king.” 
Queen Emma is to visit Queen Victoria 
after the return of the latter from her 
present sojourn in Germany 
Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly 
Love, has, I understand, a considerable 
and a highly esteemed number of in- 
habitants who are of the people called 


Quakers”—more respectfully-and justly 


styled the Society of Friends. A British 
Judge, last week, presiding at the Liver- 
pool Assizes, saw in the jury-box a man 
who kept on his hat. He requested him 
toremove it. The “Friend” urged that 
conscience compelled bim to keep it on. 
The judge harshly replied that “ con- 
science no more compelled him to keep 
on his hat, than it did his shoes; that 
he must have respect for others; that he 
must fine him fifty dollars if he did not 
take off his bat. It is a reverence for 
the Almighty,” said the juryman, “that 
makes me keep it on.” Don't be non- 
sensical,”’ retorted the judge; your res- 
son is discreditable to common sense.” 
The “ Friend” persisted, and the judge 
at length fined him fifty dollars, and 
ordered him to leave the box. “Any 
person,” he said, “ with such nonsense 
in his head, is not fit to sit on a jury. 
I shall call upon him again to-morrow, 
and if he still persists in his nonsense, 
I shall fine him again.” 

“What,” exclaims a public writer, 
“is the importance of a stray Quaker, 
that his hat should thus be exposed to 
the animosity of a judge’s wig? A 
more distinguished Quaker than Josiah 
Carson is said once to have kept his 
hat on in the presence of Charles IL 
The king observed it, aud took bis own 
off. ‘Friend Charles,“ said the Quaker, 
‘put thy hat on’ The king replied 
that it was ‘usual only for one person 
to wear his hat in that room.’ Charles 
II. knew how to manage a little difi- 
culty of this sort much better than 
Baron Bramwell...... We trust he 
will reconsider his intention of re-enact 
ing the same useless and indecorous 
scene. The hat will only damage.his 
wig, and the wig will do no harm to 
the hat” Next day the judge made 
the amende, and paid a righteous tribute 
to “conscience.” 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


MORE MEN. 


We need more men, not merely to 
preach to the freedmen, but to carry 
the gospel to our frontiers and sparsely 
settled districts, and to the poor of our 
cities. It is not mere assistants to a 
pastor, ruling elders, Sabbath-school 
teachers, and temporary licentiates that 
are needed, but men to goin advance 
of organizations and plant them, to 
gather churches, and administer sacra- 
ments, and solemnize marriage —in 
short, to do the full work of the minis- 
try, and receive their support from the 
Church. Fully educated men for this 
purpose we have not. There may be 
men enough for the vacant pulpits of 
Philadelphia and New York. There 
are candidates enterprising enough to 
visit the principal cities of the West. 
But we cannot get enough suitable men 
for the thriving villages; and when we 
talk of occupying some obscure country 
district, though there may be preachers 
of Arminianism and Adveutism, there 
are no Presbyterian preachers to be 
found. 

Can we get enough of them in pro- 
cess of time? It seems doubtful. As 
our Church loses its hold upon the poor, 
it loses a large source-of supply for the 
winistry. Moreover, when the men are 
educated, “there is always room iu the 
upper story.” Our Church spreads 
among the middling and wealthy class- 
es as fast as thoroughly educated preach- 
ers can be furnished, and there are few 
or none left over for the poor. 

But why should not some of these 
turn aside from the wealthy and preach 
to the poor? Some do; but it is not 
the natural order of things. High cul 
tivation of intellect, of course, does not 
spoil a man for teaching the ignorant; 
the more a minister kuows, the better. 
But the concomitants of high cultiva- 
tion do often prevent men from going 
to live and labour among the poor and 
ignorant, or hinder their acceptability if 
they go. The man whose education, if 
not bis birth, has placed him in high 
social standing, and given him, it may 
be, a highly cultivated woman for his 
wife, may, through grace, be willing to 
preach to the ignorant and uncultivated, 
and live in the style suited to freedom 
of association with his people. Some 
do it. But it is not easy for men to 
persuade themselves that it is a duty to 
do this when they can find other places 
with more souls, more intelligence, and 
higher cultivation. It is a far greater 
sacrifice for them than for the circuit- 
rider, who goes from the log cabin, the 
plough, and the bench, directly into the 
work. 

It is a fact that Arminianism finds 
more pioneers to spread it than Calvin- 
ism. It is pretty certain that if we 
have no pioneers to lay the foundations 
in the new settlements, we shall have 
but little hold upon these communities 
when they have become populous and 
wealthy. That Arminianism has these 
pioneers is not because it can produce 
more self-denial than Calvinism, but 
because it adopts a different system. 
It would never spread as it does if it 
were confined to an educated ministry. 
To secure Presbyterian preaching for 
the sparsely settled frontiers, we must 
have either an overplus of men, or else 
men who are not qualified to fill other 
places. 

A man is not fitted to make a busi- 
ness of preaching the gospel without a 
good theological training, however that 
may be obtained. But the need fore 
thorough classical and philosophical 
course is of a different sort. If thorough- 
ly orthodox, one- may make a useful 
preacher, who could not be trusted to 
expound the original. There are a 
number of ministers in our Church, 
preaching in a foreign tongue, who are 
thoroughly orthodox and well trained 
in theology, but without classical attain- 


ments. They are preaching mainly to 


the poor and uncultivated; and we have 
no churches more sound in doctrine, 
more attached to our institutions, and 
more liberal according to their means, 
than theirs. Their place in the Minutes 
usually bas all the columus filled out. 
No sound Presbyterian would wish 
to have our Church lose its reputation 
for providing an educated ministry. 
The writer, at least, would be glad to 
see a fourth year added to the course 
in all our Seminaries, and would pro- 
test against all looseness in examining 
for ordination under our rules. The 


churches ought not to be imposed upon 
with the pretence of an educated minis- 
try, when they do not have it in fact. 
And for this reason, as well as others, 
because Presbyteries will lower the 
standard of examination under the 
rules, it may be well to ask whether it 
would not encourage Presbyteries to 
keep up a higher standard, if they were 
authorized by public opinion in the 
Church, or by an act of the Assembly, 
to dispense with the rules at discretion, 
and ordain candidates with the express 
understanding and public notification 
that these were “unlettered preachers?” 
Examinations under the rules would 
then be stricter, and our young men 
would bave to take their choice between 
being thoroughly prepared or admitted 
among the “unlettered preachers.” 

Would this interfere with the parity 
of the ministry? No. All would have 
the same rank and vote in church 
courts. In after life some of the “un- 
letiered”’ might be found more promi- 
nent, respected, and useful than many 
of the other class. Like the diploma 
and the “semi-lunar fardel,” admission 
under the rules would be only presump- 
tive and prima facie evideuce of supe- 
rior qualifications. With this distine- 
tion openly made, however, the reputa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church need 
not be lowered, nor its anxiety leasened, 
to provide its candidates for the minis- 
try with the best possible facilities for 
education. 

With strong conviction that some- 
thing more ought to be dove to provide 
the masses with the gospel, but witb 
much doubt as to what that something 
is, these suggestions are thrown out io 
the hope of leading other and wiser 
men to speak and write. S M 
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LINES. 


WRITTEN AT A GRAYR. 


Tread lightly o'er the turf Which hides her furm, 
Speak gently as the whispering angels talk; 
Above her grave, through sunshine. and through 
storin, 
Let lilies bivoin upon their slender staik. 


Let the wild iv, cling, a symbol clear 
That memory is green through all the years; 
And the lone weeping willow bending near, 
At eve and morn shed its unconscious tears. 


Here let the robin, in the leafy spring. 
Bail! her email nest, or sing the hours away; 
Awl the last sunbeam slanting from the west, 
Linger at fondly at each closing day. 


Here let the winter, with her snowy wing 
Slhrowling all nature in a varment white, 

the dead tiles her soft plumage fing, 
Hating weit withered beauty the sight, 


Then, as the spring roneweth leaf and tower. 
Bursting to beauty in a warmer sun, 


Se may she, in the resurrection hour, 
Bioon onee avain in youth, when time ws done, 
A. Ek. C. 
—— 


PAREWELL TO THE HOSPITAL. 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN, ] 


U. S. Gevenat Hosritan, Fortress Monroe, } 
Virgiuia, Auguat 8, 1865. ) 


Messrs. Editors—Having spent some 
fifteen months in this extensive home 
of the sick and wounded soldier, the 
Secretary of War drops me a little note, 
stating that you are “hovourably mus- 
tered out of the service of the United 
States, your services being no longer 
needed.” During my labours here, 
which have been the hardest of my life, 
we received into the hospital some 
twenty-five thousand patients. It was 
my privilege to visit from five to seven 
hundred of these daily, canvassing 
the hearts of the worst cases, point- 
ing them to Christ, and urge them to 
repentance, Ke. To listen to their 
stories of the thrilling incidents of the 
war, the weary march, and their beroic 
deeds amidst the shock of battle, was 
deeply interesting; but to bear them 
relate, with deep emotions, intense anx- 
iety, aud gushing tears, their religious 
expervences, was far more interesting 
and refreshing. The simplicity, free- 
ness, and frankness with which sol- 
diers, especially coloured soldiers, talk 
to you about religion, their wants, trials, 
Ko., always added much to the profit of 
our interviews. They often became 
eloquent, because they speak right out 
From the heart, telling you all about 
their sius, trials, anxieties, feelings, 
wants, and cares. Many a time bave I 
gone away from the patient’s bedside 
instructed, encouraged, and refreshed. 
It is always refreshing to tall about the 
Saviour. 


PREACHING TO MEN ON THEIR DEATH-BEDS. 


Besides visiting, burying the dead, 
writing letters and death notices, I have 
for several months preached daily to 
soldiers on their death-beds. Looking 
up the most sickly wards, and the most 
dangerous cases, I would enter the 
ward just at dark, give out and sing 
some good old familiar hymn, full of 
Christ, soldiers joining in, then read a 
few verses, take a text, preach and 
pray, aud often we had most solemn 
and interesting meetings. They en- 
joyed it much. Often some one would 
say, You do not know what good that 
sermon did me.” Feeling that it was 
“the last time,” and the very last warn- 
ing with some poor suffering soldier, 
who bad shed his blood and sacrificed 
his life for his country, and perhaps his 
salvation hanging upon the decision of 
the hour, seemed to add much to the 
solemnity of the occasion, to heighten 
our responsibility, and also to help and 
strengthen us for the solemn and respon- 

sible duty. This work, though very 
laborious, was pleasant, and a privilege. 
, Constrained by a sense of duty, we en- 
_ joyed it, notwithstanding all the exposure 
to the contraction of disease. Though it 
is very pleasant to go and see ‘the loved 
ones at home,” yet we leave the suffer- 
ing soldier and these old halls, where 
_we have so often knelt and prayed to- 
gether, and enjoyed such precious times 
of refreshing in the prayer-meeting, &c., 
with much sorrow and deep regret. It 
is hard to get away. To pack up and 
say farewell, seems very difficult. Yet 
it is very encouraging to know that, 
owing to the diminution of patients in 
the hospital, I am no longer needed, 
and being the last chaplain appointed 
here, am the ret to be mustered out. 

Most of the time I laboured with 

chaplain E. P. Roe, United States 


Army, and have always fouod him 3 


very pleasant, laborious chaplain. Al- 
though he spent considerable time su- 
perintending the hospital garden, and 
raising money for the hospital chapel, 
be has done much for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the patients. In raising money 
for the chapel, which is now completed, 
and used both for church and school 
purposes, he has proved himself a very 
successful beggar. Leaving him and 
chaplain Marshall, who for three long 
years has here laboured faithfully for 
our country’s brave defenders, we trust 
the patients will be well cared for spirit- 
ually what little time the remaining 
few remain in the hospital. 
A. S. B 


— — 
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Messrs. Editors—A_ sewtrip to Port- 
laud was very well planned, as a part 
of our summer journey, and would have 
been a success but fur the perfectly out- 
rageous conduct of the wind, which, after 
we left New York, seemed determined 
to make a night of it.- It was very 
charming when it behaved as a summer 
breeze is expected to deport itself, and 
every one of our party of twelve who 
had started in company, enjoyed the air 
which crept in upon us with such deli- 
cious coolness The Franconia, on which 
we bad embarked, is a small but com- 
fortable ship, and a very good sea-boat. 
But on this occasion it danced about in 
a most lively and unprecedented man- 
nor. How could it help it? Sober as 
the ship was when it moved out from 
its pier, what else could be expected, 
when that pleasant sea-breeze, so prover- 
bially and poetically gentle, grew into a 
wind, and then to « gale, and, as if sus- 
picious of its owu powers of mischief, 
brought in to its aid the rain, and the 
thunder and lightning. It was difficult 
to believe such things of such a usually 
well-behaved summer breeze. But there 
it was, cresting the sea, and sheeting it 
with foam; tossing our vessel into all 
possible positions; tearing away our 
deck-freight and bulwarks; sending in 
a deluge at our portlights, when left 
open for air; rocking us to wakefulness 
by standing us alternately on our heels 
and our heads; pitching us out of our 
chairs and spinning us across the cabin, 
to open a bombardment with our heads 
against the stateroom doors; taking 
away people’s appetites, and creating a 
demand for gruel, lemons, and brandy; 
and, in short, doing all it could to make 
them uncomfortable, and thus utterly 
destroying its reputation, and laying it- 
self open to an indictment for getting 
people to sea under false pretences. 
And then, after doing all the mischief 
it could, it sobered down into a respect- 
able wind again, and let the sick ones 
crawl out on the deck, to breathe the 


fresh wir, and to enjoy the beautiful sail: 


through the Vineyard Sound, and did 
all it could to retrieve its reputation. 

I must confess to a perfect enjoyment 
of the whole scene. I love the ocean 
in its wildest moods, and with a good 
ship under me, have no special dread of 
a gale of wind, and a real pleasure in 
the heaving and tossings of the vessel; 

« While the waves bound beneath ine, 
Like a steed that knew its rider. 

The sail up the harbour of Portland 
is one of great beauty. As the ship 
dashes onward, every Moment presents 
some new feature of interest, and brings 
out fresh attraction. Cliffs, which the 
surf is beating and silvering with a thou- 
sand beautiful cascades; lovely islands 
rising abrupt from the waters, or sloping 
geutly down to meet the sea, with their 
pebbly shores; tasteful mansions and 
pleasant villas, overlooking the bay and 
nestling amid the forests, present a scene 
on every band of never-failiag variety 
and beauty. At Portland we enter the 
cars of the Grand Trank Railway, and 
are soon out in the country, whirling 
by farms, and villages and mills; now 
plunging into a dark ravine, with its 
huge walls of rocks, and then iuto the 
shadows of a deep forest, or crossing a 
foaming torrent, or skirtiog a lovely 
lake, or dashing on over a broad mea 
dow rich in verdure, or struggling up 
the sides of a mountain, and looking 
down upon tremendous gorges through 
which the road has been built. 

We stop at the Alpine House, where 
fine stages are waiting to carry us to 
the Glen, at the foot of Mount Washing- 
ton. The ride thither is one of which 
we never tire. The waters of the Pea- 
body go rollicking by us in full glee on 
the one band, and on the other the hills 
rise upward with their mossy rocks and 
dense forests. Just as the evening sha- 
dows are gathering around us we are 
landed at the hotel, which stands on a 
level patch of ground at the foot of Car- 
ter Mountain; while before us the sharp 
outlines of Mount Washington stand out 
distinct and clear in the evening twi- 
light. We make the ascent of this 
mountain the next day, going up not as 
of old, by horses in a long and slowly 
moving cavalcade, but in fine six-horse 
coaches, with all the appliances of ease 
and comfort. The romance of the as- 
cent is gone, unless you come up from 
Crawford’s, by the old bridle-path, where 
you really have the finest scenery to 
enjoy. But the view from the summit 
is still unchanged. That glorious pano- 
rama of mountain and village and lake 
yet stretches before you on every hand. 
Since I had visited the place last, I had 
seen Mont Blanc from Chamounix, and 
crossed the Col de Balme, and drank in 
the wondrous beauties of the Jungfrau 
at Interlachen. But I found myself 
looking over this majestic scenery with 
a heightened pleasure. The day was 
unusually fine. No clouds or haze in- 
terrupted the view, and we stood for 
hours enjoying the glorious vision of 
that Alpine scene. Standing on the 
summit of Mount Washington, we seem 
to be in the midst of a sea of hills, 
which, amid some fearful storm, have 
suddenly turned to adamant. On all 
sides, as far as the eye can reach, no- 
thing but ranges of mountains, with 
their settings of lakes, and rivers, and 
fertile valleys, and white villages and 
hamlets, are to be seen. A panorama 
of two hundred miles surrounds us. 
The mountain on which we are stand- 
ing we had seen rising in the distance 
like a white cloud while approaching 


| Portland from the sea. Now, as we 


look back, that line of white mingling 
with the distant horizon is the ocean. 
Near it is the “Forest City.” And 
then, toward the west, we cannot Mis- 
take the peculiar outlines of Camel’s 
Hump, and Mansfield Mountain, a hun- 
dred miles distant! And what a mag- 
nificent picture is crowded into this 
glorious framework of mountains that 
bound the vision on every hand! We 
turn, and look, and wonder, and ex- 
claim again and again, “ He setteth fast 
the mountains, being girded with power.“ 
We sit down upon a projecting rock, 
and look down the scarred and ragged 
sides of Mount Washington into the 
deep abyss that sinks away at our feet, 
in whose dark recesses the snow still 
lies, unwasted by the summer's heat; 
and then, turning our eyes onward, try 
% obtdin a living and lasting impres- 
ou of that majestic scene We find it 
zrawiug upon us in its power and 
beauty. We tura away, and then linger 
and look back upon the glorious view! 
We enter our carriages and descend the 
mountain, bearing with us the memories 
of that visit “as a joy for ever.” 

A quiet Sabbath passes at the Glen 
Ifouse.- Its large parlour is filled with 
guests at the morning and evening ser- 
vices, Which are conducted by Dr. Dag- 
gett and myself. An excellent choir is 
improvised for the occasion, and the 
congregation generally joins in the music 
with heartiness and fervour. In the 
intervals of service we sat under the 
shadow of the trees, where the waters 
of the Peabody river go surging by, and 
read of Him whose is the strength of 
the bills, and listen to the whispers of 
the wind as they gently atir the leaves 
of the forest, and look up to those ma- 
jestic mountains which rise above us 
like the walls of some glorious temple, 
built without hands, and whose awful 
grandeur fills the soul with thoughts of 
Him who hath “built all things by the 
word of his power.” 

On the morning of the next day we 
are passing through the splendid scen- 
ery that lies between the Glen and 
Crawford’s, now pausing to visit a 
beautiful cascade, and then to admire 
some fine view that opens before us, 
resting at Bartlett’s to dine on fresh 
trout and fine mountain mutton, and 
then pressing on through the majestic 
cliffs, that grow more awful and sub- 
lime as we advance towards the Notch, 
looking up to the fearful marks of the 
avalanche that buried the Milley family 
in a common grave, and reaching Craw- 
ford’s weary and hungry, amid the sha- 
dows of evening. And so day after 
day passes amid stupendous scenes, 
which grow upon us in beauty and 
power. We have,an ever-changing 
panorama of mountain, and rock, and 
valley, and forest—of crystal cascades, 
pouring down their sparkling streams 
from the heighta above us, singing gaily 
as they leap from crag to crag, or ripple 
along their rocky beds, or lose them- 
selves in inaccessible ravines—of huge 
cliffs, carved out into grotesque shapes, 
and strange imitations of cathedrals 
and human faces and animals—of awful 
precipices, scarred and bleckened by 
storms and avalanches—of deep gorges, 
shrinking away at our feet, and hiding 
amid their awful solitudes some lovely 
river, that has leaped from our side into 
darkness—of mountain peaks, covered 
with clouds and mists, or echoing with 
fierce winds, or resplendent in the warm 
glow of the setting sun—of long rides 
through solemn forests dark and gloomy 
—of new ranges of hills, and rocks, and 
ravines—of majestic views of opening 
valleys, rich in meadows, and ficlds, 
and rivers—of villages, and farms, and 
glorious mountains, solid in purple and 
blue; and mists, amid which we pass, 
with the shriek and rattle, and long, 
dull roar of a railroad train—of beau- 
tiful rivers and streams, on whose banks 
are ripening harvest-fields, and grand 
old elms, and gigantic oaks and pines— 
of the bright waters of Lake Champlain, 
bursting on our sight as we hurry on 
towards Burlington, where we sit down 
at evening and see the distant peaks of the 
Adirondacs glowing in the purple tints 
of sunset, and watch the waters as they 
ripple beneath the beams of the rising 
moon, and rejoice to think that to- 
morrow is a day of rest; and that, 
though far away from home, we may 
yet be refreshed in the worship of a 
common Father, and in the sweet com- 
munion of his saints. 

J. E. R. 


— — — 
For the Presbyterian 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


Popery, by how mach it differs from 
trae catholic Christianity, is a bundle of 
dogmas, made up either of mere assump- 
tions, or founded upon corrupt tradition, 
or drawu from a perverted interpreta- 
tion of the sacred word. Yet, since 
she claims infullibility, she is bound to 
accept whatever issue that arrogant 
claim involves. Show but one—and 
that, if you please, the least of her 
dogmas—to be false, and, logically, you 
vanquish her wholly; for falsus in uno, 
falsus in omnibus. We will take, how 
ever, her main one, Transubstantiation. 
If it can be shown to be, of necessity, 
absurd and impossible, her whole fabric 
falls flat; that is, all that goes to make 
up Popery, so far as it differs from Pro- 
lestantism. 

That material substauces, in the form 
of bread and wine, taken in his hands 
by our Lord, and by him given to his 
disciples, and by them eaten and drank 
in his presence, could not be, at the 
same time, his living “body and blood, 
soul and divinity,” is selfevident; as 
much so as any axiom whatever; and 
that the hocus-pocus of a priest cannot 
now work the same change in those 
substances, their accidents and proper- 
ties remaining unchanged, is equally 
evident. Nay, with reverence be it 
said, even Omnipotence could not do 
such things. No amount of reasoning 
or argument can make this clearer than 
its simple statement does. It shines 
its own light. Yet, upon the affirma- 

on of these utter and revolting absur- 
dities, Popery bas planted the main 
fortress of her system! Here is the 
hiding of her terrible power. From 
this one dogma, more than from any 
other in her whole catalogue, is her 
charter to trade in the souls of men; 
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once destroy it, and she is shorn of the 
seven locks of her strength. 

A passage in the life of Lady Jane 
Grey is pertinent to the subject in hand. 
By the way, what a prodigy was she! 
Though a sacrifice, at the tender age of 
seventeen, to the ambition of others, if 
what is related of her is true, she was 
a marvel of learning, and more remarka- 
ble still, she was a sound and trained 
theologian—ripe in judgment, and gifted 
with the quality of wisdom, that no 
schools can teach, but is a direct en- 
dowment from the All-wise. When 
the bloody Mary, who hated her be- 
cause of her Protestantism, had decreed 
her death, in the littleness of her soul 
she sought to make Lady Jane renounce 
her faith, Dr. Feckenham, Abbot of 
Westminster, was charged with that 
important business. Accordingly, he 
plied her with his fallacies, not doubt- 
ing he could make an easy conquest. 
But no; she vindicated her cause so 
ably that the Abbot was constrained to 
confess himself fitter to be her disciple 
than her teacher. Nothing can be more 
admirable than the argument she pre- 
vents against the impossible dogma. 

“What took he but bread; what brake 
he but bread; what gave he but bread ? 
What he took he brake; what he brake 
he gave; what he gave they ate; and 
that was bread—not his hody; for that 
was alive before them, and not broken 
by bimself, nor eaten by them.” 

Well has this been called child-like, 
yet sage-like logic. It cannot be con- 
futed. If the dogma of transubstan- 
tiation is true, the nature that God has 
given us is a sheer lie; the foundation 
of all rational belief, laid in the structure 
of the soul, is shattered and destroyed. 
No knowledge at all is possible We 
are afloat on a limitless ocean, without 
rudder or compass. Must we accept a 
fate so dismal? No! every free soul 
will ery out—no/—a thousand times no! 

Wola Wa 
— ſ—ſ— 


JUDAS AT THE PASSOVER TABLE. 


The following suggestive remarks are the 
conclusion of a chapter in Dr. N. ©. Burt's 
“Hours among the Gospels.“ After a 
full and careful collation of the various 
incidents concerning Judas and his pre- 
dicted betrayal of his Master, at the last 
Passover, the author remarks : 

“We commonly imagine, from the read- 
ing of these accounts, that Jesus had 
plainly designated Judas as the betrayer to 
the whole company, before Judas with- 
drow. Jesus had told John that the trai- 
tor was he to whom he should give the 
morsel when he had dipped it; and dippiag 
it, he gave it to Judas. So also Jesus had 
responded to the question of Judas, Mas- 
ter, is it 1“ in the most emphatic manner, 
ussuring him that he was the betrayer. 
Must not the whole company hereby have 
been informed of the guilty one? 

“Yet, from what the Evangelist John 
tells us, it appears that when Judas with- 
drew from the company, he was still un- 
suspected by his fellow-disciples. Jesus 
gave him the ominous command, ‘That 
thou doest, do quickly;’ yet it is said that 
‘no man at the table knew for what intent 
he spake this unto him.’ The disciples 
did not imagine that it referred to any 
wicked conduct. Rather, they still re- 
yarded Judas as their honoured purse- 
bearer, and supposed that the Master 
looked to him, as such, for the perfurm- 
ance of useful duties counected with that 
position. ‘ For some of them thought, be- 
cause Judas had the bag, that Jesus had 
said unto him, “ Bay those things that we 
have need of against the feast; or that he 
should give something to the poor.“ It 
was not possible, in the nature of the case, 
that they should thus have regarded Judas, 
had they just before seen him pointed out 
by the Lord as the betrayer, and had they 
known that the terrible woe of the Master 
was denounced against him. Probably 
they came speedily to understand that he 
was the betrayer, when Jesus, relieved of 
his presence, began at once to pour forth 
his soul, now no longer troubled, but 
calmed and clevated, in such words as 
these, ‘ Now is the Son of Man glorified, 
and God is glorified in him.’ John xiii. 31. 

„How, then, shall we construe the ex- 
plicit announcement made by the Saviour, 
first to John, next to Judas? Undoubtedly 
John understood, from the Saviour, that 
Judas was the betrayer. But, as already 
intimated, the announcement to John was 
probably made in a low voice, which none 
other heard, this being easily done, because 
of John’s position next to Jesus. And 
John may not have communicated his 
information to any one—even to Peter— 
the very manner of Jesus in imparting it 
perhaps operating to restrain him. And 
so, when John says, No man at the table 
knew,’ he means no one of the disciples 
except himself. 

“But what shall we say of Christ’s re- 
sponse to Judas? Judas asked, ‘ Master, 
is it [?’ and Jesus answered, ‘Thou hast 
said.’ Must not the whole company have 
thus been unmistakably assured that Judas 
was the traitor, and have recoiled from 
him in horror? Yet, as we have seen, 
even after this they did not suspect him, 
but regarded him with favour, and sup- 

d him to be still in the confidence of 
is Master. How shall we solve this 
difficulty? The solution is not easy, save 
upon one hypothesis, and upon that it is 
extremely easy. We may at first be star- 
tled by it; we shall certainly find it sug- 
gestive. As Jesus could speak to John, 
without the rest of the twelve hearing 
what was said, for the reason that John 
was next him, reclining on his bosom; so 
Jesus could speak to Judas in the emphatic 
words, ‘Thou hast said,’ without the rest 
of the twelve hearing the language, if 
only we may suppose that Judas was next 
the Saviour on the other side, or that 
Jesus was reclining on the bosom of 
Judas! 

„While there is nothing in the narrative 
inconsistent with this supposition, there 
are some things which incidentally confirm 
it For example, Jesus could not well 
have given to Judas the mors:i whieh he 
had dipped, unless Judas had been near 
him. Besides, it would probably have 
excited suspicion to send the morsel to one 
at a distance, while to offer it to the one 
next at hand was to follow a customary 
token of friendship. 

“And, although it may seem a fanciful 
refinement, we confess that we have not 
been able to avoid the impression, that 
probably the strife for places of honour at 
the beginning of this supper had been led 
by Judas, he not being able to reconcile 
himself to the preference which Christ 
exhibited for the disciple whom he loved, 
without claiming for himself the position 
of next or equal honour on the other side 
of the Master. 

“Admitting the supposition, do we not 
find it amazingly suggestive? Jesus on 
the bosom of Judas, at the moment his 


black-hearted treachery was ripening for 


execution! And how doubly impressive 
becomes the Scripture spoken beforehand 
as —— and here cited by the Saviour, 
— applied to the betrayer, when we think 
of Judas as thus the familiar friend of 
Jesus, and thus receiving from his hand 
the bread of friendship, ‘He that eateth 
bread with me hath lifted up his heel 


against me! 
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Personal Faith in the Atonement. | 


In the offering up of the Lovitical sacri- 
fices, when rightly attended to, there was 
an exhibition of the faith and trust of the 
offerer, showing the personal contact into 
which the sinner must come with the ap- 
pointed method of relief. “And he (the 
offerer) shall put (lean) his hand upon the 
head of the burnt-offering; and it shall be 
accepted for him, to make atonement for 
him. (Lev. i. 4.) 

If an Israelite had said to his servant, 
„have done something wrong—some- 
thing that requires an offering; | am very 
busy just now; do you take a lamb to the 
priest, and let him make an atonement for 
me! —in such a case there would have 
been no acceptance, no blessing. The 
priest would have told the servant that 
such proxy religion could not be permitted. 
lle who was the offender must come, bring 
his ven offering, lean his een hand upon it. 
And then, God's order being observed, 
God's promise would be made good. If 
he was too busy with the world to attend 
in right earnest to the great matters of sin 
and atonement, confession and forgiveness, 
in God's appointed way, and at the right 
place, he must still carry about his guilty 
conscience, endure exclusion from all privi- 
leges—yea, remain under God's impending 
curse. 

Does not this supposed ease apply te 
some who would fain have a kind of dis- 
tant connection with God's merey and the 
atonement of Christ, just in order to escape 
the consequences of sin; but who do not 
desire to exhibit the separation which the 
cross brings, to enjoy the worship to which 
it introduces, experience the purity which 
it imparts, or render the service which it 
ealls for? 

A religion of prowy is a fearful delusion, 
and a partial religion not less so. The 
superstitious trust to the former, and 
many of orthodox ereeds to the latter. To 
put any thing that self-styled or man-made 
priests can do, in the place of the finished 
work of Christ, or the sovereign work of 
the Spirit, or to make the atonement a 
pillow for a slothful head and worldly 
heart, must result in a terrible disappoint- 
ment. Let me, as a guilty sinner, go 
where God invites, rest where God direets, 
aud then take the position of safety, bless- 
ing, and service belonging to all who are 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son. 
Such may hopefully sing— 

“We shall be saved by His life.” 


And such should “joy in God, by Jesus 
Christ, through whom they have received 
the atonement.” 
My haun wouk! Tay her hand 
On that dear head of Thine ; 
While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin. 
« Believing, we rejoice 
To see the curse remove; 
We bless the Lamb with cheerful voice, 
And sing his bleeding love.” 


— 


PERILS OF CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 


At the close of the last New College 
session in Edinburgh, Scotland, Dr. Cand- 
lish guve an address, in which he spoke of 
the danger of familiarity in dealing with 
divine things. [lis remarks are worthy of 
consideration by ministers of all churches. 

“Ah! it is only too easy for us to fall 
into the way of handling divine things 
without ourselves at the time having any 
udequate personal sense of them. It is 
only too easy for us to grow contented so 
to handle them. Then our profession be- 
comes a terrible snare—a sad source or 
veeasion of spiritual declension and the 
decay of vital godliness and heart religion. 
We are habitually, almost continually, 
handling divine things. It is the neces- 
sity of our calling; we handle them for the 
uses and purposes of our calling; and on 
the supposition | am making, we learn—at 
least occasionally—to handle them for these 
alone. We grow expert in so handling 
them. We learn to handle them well, 
skilfully, effectively. I repeat, it is a ter- 
rible snare. And it may be so all the more 
in proportion to our very success. The 
better we learn to handle divine things 
thus, the worse it may be for ourselves.’ 
Vor we often more or less consciously and 
deliberately affect what we do not feel; or 
at least more than at the time we feel. We 
may not be intentionally and wilfully hypo- 
crites. We may be deceiving ourselves 
more than others; or not even deceiving 
ourselves, we plead the hour’s necessity 
and the infirmity of the flesh. Still, we are 
acting a part; honestly trying to act it 
well; perhaps even from right motives try- 
ing to act it well, that men may be impress- 
ed, and good may be done. But all the 
while we may be actors—actors merely, or 
little more. I warn you against the begin- 
ning of this sore evil. When it comes to a 
height, to its maturity, it is indeed an evil 
very sore. There are preachers who, how- 
ever they may produce a great effect for a 
time, very soon convey to spiritual hearers 
the unequivocal conviction that they are 
simply professional. There is a rude fami- 
liarity, a flippancy and ease, a want of 
reverence and awe in their way of treating 
the most tremendous topics of the faith— 
or perhaps there is the reverse of that, an 
excess even of exaggerated solemnity—a 
horrible wielding of heaven’s thunder, that 
cannot long impose on serious minds. But 
short of these extremes, there may be real 
sincerity so far—an honest desire to be 
useful. The preacher, really aiming at 
the faithful discharge of duty and the 
saving of souls, does his very best to pre- 
sent the truths of the glorious gospel in 
a clear, persuasive, and affecting way. But 
he has got the habit, we shall say, of doing 
this, and being satisfied with doing it, very 
much as an able and honest advocate would 
plead a cause he had set his whole heart in 
gaining, before a judge or jury whom he 
has to convince or persuade. That is the 
evil I have in my mind just now. That is 
the manner in which, as it seems to me, 
our profession may and does exercise an 
injurious influence on the cultivation of 
personal piety. But it is not our profes- 
sion that must bear the blame, it is our- 
selves.“ 


IS HIS PURSE CONVERTED? 


A Methodist labourer in Wesley’s time, 
Captain Webb, when any one informed him 
of the conversion of a rich man, was in the 
habit of asking, “Js his purse converted ?” 
Without the conversion of his purse, the 
good captain could give no credit to the 
conversion of the man. In this he agreed 
with Dr. Adam Clark, who used to say he 
did not believe in the religion that cost a 
man nothing. The religion that costs a 
man nothing is no religion at all; and the 
being converted, all but the — is no cop- 


version at all.— Herald of 
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AOKNOWLEDGMENTs — We bave re- 
ceived for City Pastor—From J. B. P., 
Portage City, Wisconsin, $5; E. L., 
Newport, Kentucky, $5; collection at 
Tamaqua, Pa., $21.33; collection at 
Mahanoy City, Pa, $17.49; A Presbyte- 
rian, $2; A. N., $5; Mrs. N. K., Diamond 
Hills church, Oregon, $5. Anonymous, 
one bundle of clothing. 

For City Pastor’s Church—A. N., 
$5; W. N. Me., Pennington, N. J., $1. 


CHunchEs OrGANnizep.<A church of 
twenty members has been organized at 
Remington, Indiana, and a new house 
of worship is about to be built. This is 
the third organization in the bounds of 
the Presbytery of Logansport in the 
last year. A church composed of nine- 
teen members has been organized at 
Orrville, Ohio, by the Presbytery of 
Wooster. 

4 

Darn IN THE Ministry.—The Pres- 
byterian Banner announces the decease 
of the Rev. Alexander R. Hamilton, a 
member of the Presbytery of Zanesville, 
Ohio. He died at Dresden, Ohio, on 
the 30th of August, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age. Educated at Washing- 
ton and in Princeton Seminary, he en- 
tered the ministry in Ohio, and passed 
his ministerial life there, being pastor of 
the Madison and Muskingum churches 
when he died. He was a useful man, 
modest and unobtrusive, doing his Mas- 
ter’s work quietly and patiently, and 
has doubtless entered into the joy of 
the Lord. 


IrEus FROM SovuTHERN 
Papers.—It is announced that the pub- 
lication of the Southern Presbylerian 
and the North Carolina Presbyterian 
will soon be resumed.—At a late meet- 
ing of the Roanoke Presbytery, Vir- 
ginia, the pastoral relation between the 
Rev. T. W. Hooper and the Peak’s 
church was dissolved, and Mr. Hooper 
dismissed to Abingdon Presbytery, he 
having accepted a call to Christians- 
burg, Virginia—Rev. Dr. J. Leighton 
Wilson has written to the Central Pres- 
bylerian that he has heard from Dr. 
Kingsbury, of the Choctaw Mission, and 
that the missionary work is going on as 
usual.—The Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Southern Church have a 
small sum of money, which will be for- 
warded to the missionaries, and other 
contributions are solicited.—The Chris- 
tian Observer gives an account of re- 
vivals in various churches in Middle 
Tennessee, particularly in the church at 
Mount Pleasant, Maury county, and the 
church in Giles county, under the care 
of the Rev. F. L. Ewing. 


PResBYTERY or Wincnester.—The 
Presbytery of Winchester, connected 
with the Synod of Baltimore, was united 
with the other Presbytery known by the 
same name, formerly connected with the 
United Synod of the South, and the 
Presbytery thus established will be con- 
nected, we presume, with the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. The Central Pres- 
bylerian gives the following, in a letter 
from a correspondent: 

“We have just concluded the exercises 
of the Presbytery of Winchester, on her 
first business meeting since the fall of 
1861. The union of the two branches of 
the Presbyterian Church in this region 
was consummated, and the name of Win- 
chester, which both held, is retained as 
the common name. Great harmony pre 
vailed. The brethren are prepared to go 
out into the vineyard of the Lord, and 
labour for the good of men.” 

The following pastoral relations were 
dissolved by the Presbytery: 

“The Rev. W. V. Wilson and the Moore- 
field church; the Rev. M. W. Woodworth 
and the Piedmont and New Creek chutch- 
es; and the Rev. A. C. Hopkins and the 
Martinsburg church.“ 


— 


Tux New ConFlicr.— 
The New York Times of the 19th inst 
contains the following : 

“The Bishop and his Flock.—Bishop 
Potter’s pastoral letter, in which he remon- 
strated with the clergy of his diocese for 
exchanging with ministers of other denomi- 
nations, is by no means forgotten, and the 
more liberal teachers of the Church seem 
disposed to test its weight. On Sunday 
evening Dr. Storrs, of the Brooklyn Pil- 
grim Church, occupied and preached from 
the pulpit of the Rev. Stephen II. Tyng, 
while Henry Ward Beecher sat in the eler- 
gyman’s pew, evidently enjoying, as an 
humble disciple, the irrepressible conflict. 
So we go.“ 


— — 


A FALSE REPORT CORRECTED. 


UR readers will, no doubt, remember 
the affecting incident on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, of the dead soldier 
who was found with the photograph in 
his hand, representing three young chil- 
dren, upon which his last look had been 
fixed. The picture was brought to Phil- 
adelphia, copied, and extensively circu- 
lated, and this led to the discovery that 
the dead soldier was Sergeant Humis- 
ton, of the interior of New York State, 
and the picture that of his children. 
Great sympathy was awakened for his 
family, and sufficient money was raised 
to render them comfortable and provide 
for the education of the children. With- 
in a month past a paragraph appeared in 
a newspaper published in the neighbour- 
hood of the family, stating, under the 
head of “An Affecting Story Spoiled,” 
that Humiston was still alive, and had 
just returned to his family from a South- 
ern prison. As this notice was copied 
in many papers, it caused no little feel- 
ing that so singular a mistake had been 
committed. The original story was 
nevertheless, true. The editor of the 
paper which originated the falae report 
has retracted the statement as follows: 
“Olean, N. T., August 80, 1865.—./. 
Francis Bourns, M. D., Philadelphia—Dear 
Sir—Yours, inquiring concerning the re- 
ported return of Sergeant Humiston, is 
received. There is no truth in the report 
of his return. The statements published 
in this paper, and simultaneously in the 
Cuba Patrivt, were based upon the then 
current, apparently reliable, and genera'ly 
credited report that he hud returned. The 
next issue of the Times corrected the ru- 
mour, and I immediately wrote to the New 
York Tribune, requesting it to correct it 
also; and I have done all in my power to 
set the matter right before the public. 
The story was the invention of some mis- 
chievous persons, and without any founda- 
tion in fact. 


“ Respectfully, 


C. F. Dickinson.” 


SATURDAY, Sept. 23, 1865. 


dens of disreputable alleys. 


MORALS IN LARGE CITIES. 


3 proelivities of sin are downward, 
still downward. From the lowest 
depth a deeper still is sought, until the 
sinners of earth approximate the dwell- 
ers in bell. Although this is a strong 
statement, it is borne out by the facts 
which are daily developed by our police 
courts, a perfectly legitimate source of 
information in ascertaining the profound 
vice and degradation to which human 
nature is liable. The records there 
found are of the most revolting charac- 
ter, and the question spontaneously 
arising is, can it be possible that the 
extremes of society are composed of 
persons of one origio, and only separa- 
ted by the degrees of their sinning? A 
more distressing contrast could not be 
conceived than when these extremes 
are by any chance brought into juxta- 
position—the one priding themselves in 
their wealth and position, the other col- 
lected from the miserable slums and 
Are these 
luxurious livers, and bloated and dis- 
eased vagrants, of the same race—of 
the same common parentage? They 
are men, women, and children of the 
same natural characteristics. No im- 
passable gulf lies between them, and 
the transition, from the highest to the 
lowest, is by no means of rare occur- 
rence. The line of demarcation is 
strongly drawn between them, but the 
several steps of deviation which have 
led to the extreme depravation, are by 
no means so obvious. Vanity, extrava 
gance, wilfulness, impatience of con- 
trol, covetousness, sensual emotions, 


and such like, in youth, are the precur- 


sors of still greater aberrations, until 
the passage of a few years furnishes a 
dismal record of fatal declension. A 
recent procession of more than one hun- 
dred, hunted out of one single locality 
in which vice held its revels, and 
marched to a police station, afforded a 
melancholy commentary on human de- 
pravity. Dissolute in the extremest 
degree, might be seen disfigured bags, 
desperadoes ready for any crime, and 
even girls and boys in their teens, utter- 
ly lost to all sense of virtue and de- 
cency, and who, of all these, had ever 
dreamed of sinking so low! They had 
entered the downward path with prom- 
ises of self-restraint and amendment 
at some future time, but had never 
found the turning point. From bad to 
worse has been their experience; and 
who, without presumption, can promise 
a limit to their sensual indulgences who 
once commit themselves to the way of 
the destroyer? Sin, when once it bas 
entangled its victims in its meshes, 
renders each future descending step ne- 
cessary and inevitable, until the de- 
moralization is complete. There may 
not, in all cases, be the same visible 
exposure of the depraving influences of 
sin; the restraints of position and so- 
ciety may bar this, but there is the 
same moral and spiritual rain. Deprav- 
ity of the worst kind is not confined to 
the lower classes; it may bold its court 
as well in the palace as the hovel; in 
the circles of the luxurious, as well as 
in the alleys of the suburbs. He that 
handles filth must be defiled, whatever 
may be his station in life, and in this 
respect the two extremes meet much 
more frequently than is generally appre- 
bended. The voice of God in his word 
alone, indicates the true rule of safety, 
in steadfast avoidance and resistance of 
the first sinful impulses. He that rejects 
this counsel, is sure to commence the 
voyage of life without chart or compass, 
exposed to inevitable shipwreck. This 
we say to all. 

This strain of remark has been sug- 
gested by the increasing evidence of 
depraved morals in our large cities. 
The occurrences of a single month, if 
collected together, might well arouse us 
from our slumber. The gross vice fes- 
tering in many localities threatens au 
infection, which, as it diffuses itself, 
must affect the better classes. The call 
for a remedy is loud and urgent. What 
shall it be, and how applied? Without 
extravagant expectations of entirely re- 
forming the melancholy victims of vice, 
in its most unblusbing forms, there is 
hope of restraining and checking it—of 
rendering it less bold, and perhaps of 
introducing a better state of morals. If 
sin cannot be extinguished, its wheels 
may at least be clogged. This must be 
the agency of our Christian churches. 
They do not do their whole duty when 
they confine their efforts to their own 
parishes. They have a mission far more 
extended around them. There is no 
thriving church—we mean spiritually 
thriving—which does not embrace men 
and women, whose religious zeal may 
be quickened and put to practical use, 
as Bible-readers and kind counsellors. 
Why should not such be statedly em- 
ployed to visit, with a healthfal influ- 
ence, every locality which is wholly 
given up to sin. Kindness, associated 
with resolution, can make the most un- 
promising fields accessible. In London 
the plan has worked admirably, and 
much wickedness has been prevented, 
and even reformed. Let all the church- 
es adopt a concerted action, and the 
good results would soon be manifest. 
Hundreds of such lay assistants, rightly 
chosen and devoted to their work, could 
not labour in vain. Besides this, a little 
extra exertion would enable many 
churches to employ preaching mission- 
aries, to declare the gospel to the poor 
and depraved. Surely, if ever the times 
called for such extra service to arrest 
the widely-spreading infection, such 
times are the present. 


“THE FATHERS— WHERE ARE 
THEY ?” 


R. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, at the 
opening of the last annual meet- 


‘ing of the Evangelical Society of Geneva, 


alluded in a touching maoner to the 
decease of the leading men of the old 
revival, and after some special biogra- 
phical sketches of the excellent men 
recently departed, he eoncluded iu the 


rtrain: 


„But these blanks are uot the only ones 
that we have to mourn. It seems as if the 
harvest sown in the days of tho revival 
was all mowed down, and that only here 
and there a solitary ear remains. We 
look around us, aud the absence of those 
whom once we had the joy of seeing at 
these gatherinzs, and with whom we were 
accustomed to work, strikes us surrowfully. 
Fixing our eyes upon this assembly, we are 
astonished, our heart is moved, and we are 
constraived to exclaim, Where are they? 
Whereere the Cramer-Audéonds, 
the Steigers, the Vauchers, the Boissiers, 
the Gautiers, the Neckers, the Fazy-Alleons, 
the Empetaz: the Vieusseux, the Saladins, 
the Gaussens, (there were two of them, 
and one of them was a host)? Where are 
Galland, Loriol de Portes, Bertholes, F. 
Monod, G. Neville, T. F. Demole, and 
Malan? And this year, where are those 
who a few months, or a few days ago, were 


— — 


among us, Lullin, Pilet, Tronchin, Perrot, 
all the friends who were ornaments of our 
assemblies? ..... And why have they 
been taken while we remain, almost alone 
of our generation? Where are they’ Ab- 
sent from the body, they are present with 
the Lord. They have found Him who so 
loved them, and whom they loved in 
return. They are pillars im the temple of 
our God, and shall go no more out. And 
all we who have known them, respected 
them, loved them in life, we give them one 
last greeting, we say to them—Farewell ' 
and we add in the name of that grace 
which alone can open the gates of heaven, 
Au revoir! 

“But while the Hous- above is thus 
filling, shall the earthly house be leit 
empty’ Is the ship’s crew to be so deci- 
mated that there shall not be men enough 
to conduct it? Assailed by fierce tempests, 
traversing a sea full of quicksands,... . 
must our vessel flounder upon a sandbank 
for want of pilots! No! The Lord 
reigneth, be the earth never 80 unquict.’ 
Only we ought to feel God’s strokes, and 
understand the lessons they bring us“ 


GEUKGE MULLER’S WORK. 
PON Ashley Downs, near Bristol, 
in England, stand five Orphan 
Homes, containing more than one thou- 
sand orphans, who are there fed, clothed, 
instructed, and fitted for useful pursuits 
in life. Above all, they are brought con- 
stantly under the influence of the reli- 
gion of Christ, and many of them brought 
early under its saving power. Such a 
work, pursaed steadfastly through many 
years, extending in its sphere constant 
ly, and resulting in the brightest and 
happiest success, is worthy the study of 
all benevolent meu, and all Christians, 
and exhibits modes of doing good which 
the Church may turn to with admira- 
tion, and upon which it ought to bestow 
its hearty approbation. But when this 
whole work is seen to be the work of 
one man, and this man # poor one, and 
that every thing has been achieved by 
the power of faith and prayer, and un- 
reserved consecration to Christ, then it 
becomes a marvel, not to be lightly 
treated, or passed by contemptuously, 
but to be considered with a profound 
interest, as revealing by contrast the 
reasons of the failure of many professed 
workers for Christ, and showing all who 
would glorify Christ by doing good to 
men, where is “the hiding of their 
power.” 

We need not tell the story of George 
Muller's life. A German youth, a stu- 
dent of the University of Halle, where 
a great spiritual change passed upon 
his soul; then an inmate of a seminary 
in London for the training of missiona- 
ries to labour among the Jews; then 
the pastor of smal! flocks in Devonshire, 
from whose free-will ferings he obtained 
a scanty subsistence, he, through many 
experiences and various trials, worked 
his way gradually to the conviction that 
his calling was to “show Christians, in 
temporal straits and anxieties, that they 
might be able to take God at his word, 
and rely upon it.“ He was led, in pur- 
suance of this Divine call, to establish 
and carry on an Orphan Home, in which, 
as he says, While orphans were to be 
trained up in the fear of God, still the 
primary object was that God might be 
magnified by the fact that the orphans 
under my care are provided with al! 
they need only by prayer and faith, 
without any one being asked by me or 
any of my fellow-labourers, whereby it 
may be seen that God is faithful still, 
and hears prayer still.” Those who 
have read the book, “The Life of 
Trust,” will recall the history of God's 
dealings with his servant, and the mar- 
vellous success with which he has been 
pleased to crown the work of his hands. 
Money has, come to him sufficient for 
all his need— it has come at critical pe- 
riods, and in painful emergencies, when 
hope had almost gone out in despair—it 
has come from all parts of Eogland and 
of the world, in sums varying from one 
to forty thousand dollars, and all, as 
Mr. Miller most surely believes, because 
God touched the hearts of the givers, in 
answer to his prayers. The result is 
that five Orphan Homes have been 
built, furnished, and sustained without 
any endowment save that which flowed 
in from day to day from those whose 
hands had been opened to supply the 
daily wants of these Homes. And after 
thirty-one years have passed, in which 
Mr. Müller has received the money ne- 
cessary to buy lands, and build the 
Homes, he gratefully records the fact, 
in the year ending May 26, 1865, the 
total receipts had been somewhat over 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

We know that there are objections 
which seem to have some force to the 
plan of life which this solitary worker 
for Christ has adopted. But whatever 
may be said in criticism of bis schemes 
for doing good, there cun be no denial 
of the substantial resulta of his work. 
And there can be as little doubt that 
the effect of all on his own character is 
seen in au unusual nearness to God in 
Christ, in great and soul-absorbing con- 
secration to the work of dving good, in 
an unquenchable love to the kingdom 
of Jesus and to the souls of men, in a 
gracious and unwearied importunity in 
prayer, and in that quietness and calm- 
ness of spirit in the midst of incessant 
toil, which shows that the peace which 
passeth all understanding is reiguing 
over heart and mind. If there is funati- 
cism here, we surely may well pray that 
all the Lord’s people may be touched 
with such fanaticism, and abound io 
these its fruits. 

There has been an objection taken to Mr. 
Müller's oft-repeated claim that he makes 
no appeal for money to sustain his work, 
inasmuch as the yearly reports which he 
publishes, containing the receipts and the 
doings of the year, are ia effect appeals, 
and arouse intense interest in those who 
read them. Mr. Milleracknaowledges this. 
In his latest report be says:“ I do not 
mean to say that God does not use the 
reports as instruments in procuring us 
means.” But he has a right to say that 
tbe work began before the reports began 
to be published. And the question may 
justly be asked, why are these reports 
read so eagerly and so widely, when other 
reports of similar operations lie unno- 
ticed, or are read only by the few who are 
deeply interested iu the matters treated 
in the report? Is it not that his work 
draws to it the hearts of Christians as no 
similar work ever has, and is not the 
Lord in this? We believe that, after 
all that may be said in abatement of 
Mr. Miller's claim to have acted simply 
by faith, and made supplication for every 
want by prayer, the blessing of God 
upon his work is so evident that it 
should put the entire Church upon the 
inquiry, whether too much reliance is 
not placed upon excellent organizations 
and stirring appeals, and too little on 
that earnest spirit of supplication which 
seeks God directly, and asks every gift 
as though his promise had secured it 
without fail to the believing suppliant. 


LHE PRESBYTERIAN, 


GOVERNOR BROUGH’S BEATH-BED. 
A VERY erroneous article, giving an 

account of the scemes preceding 
and attending the death of the late 
Governor Brough, of Obio, has been 
published. We extract correct ac- 
count from the Press of Philadelphia. 
The Rev. Mr. Cunningham spoken of 
in it is the energetic and beloved pastor 
of the Alexander Presbyterian church, 
Philadelpbia. 


To the Editor of the Press: 

A piece, entitled “The Closing Scene in 
the Life of Governor Brough,” has been 
extensively copied into the papers. It is 
replete with misstatements, furnished to 
the reporter of a Cleveland paper, without 
the consent or knowledge of the family, by 
one representing himself to be an “eye- 
witness, when no one was present but the 
Governor's wife, sister, and children. In 
those moments he made no reference to 
political slanders, nor made any bombastic 
display of his religion. I desire you to 
publish the following statement of the 
facts, and scope that all papers which 
copied the first statement will be so kind as 
to give place to the following strictly true 
account of the last moments of one whose 
memory is too precious to be clouded over 
by falsehood. 

A Member or THE Faux. 


Governor Brough always paid respect to 
religion, giving to the church pecuniary 
support, and exacting from his children an 
observance of the Sabbath. He was the 
child of a pious mother. She trained him 
iu childhood to commit to memory lar 
portions of Scripture, which he could, in 
after life, quote with wonderful facility. 

At the begionivg of his illness, and 
throughout its course, he had a strong pre- 
sentiment of death. Though eometimes 
hopeful, and always desirous of lite yet he 
never felt sanguine of recovery. When he 
first entered the house, on his return home, 
he exclaimed he “ had come home to die,” 
and several times assured his oldest dauyh- 
ter that “she had come home to see her 
father for the last time.” During the first 
part of his sickness he seemed troubled in 
mind, and often inquired, “Why was he 
called upon to suffer so terribly? Why 
should God so deal with him?” But this 
was only for a short time. Ile became 
reconciled to his lot, and until his death 
expressed unwavering trust in God's wis- 
dom and love. During the third week of 
his illness he was seized with a severe eon 
gestive chill. The physicions feared he 
would not sarvive it. Calling his family 
around him, he bade them all farewell, 
and expressed his hope of eternal life. 
At that time be stated he had not for 
twenty years laid his head upou his pillow 
without prayer to God. He had endea 
voured to perform all the duties of his 
administration in dependence upon God's 
wisdom, and there was net one act of his 
official career he could change, or wish 
otherwise than it had been. 3 
his belief in a Saviour, and in his mo- 
ments of intense suffering often called 
upon him in audible prayer. IIe described 
his feelings, when sinking in the chill, in 
these words, “I went down into the valley 
and shadow of death; at first there was 
darkness, then all was as clear as sunshine.“ 
After passing through a severe surgical 
operation, he said to his wife, “The Al- 
mighty hand sustained me; I was saved 
ouly by that power.” 


became wholly unconscious. As he sank 
into insensibility, his last utterance was 
those grand words from Holy Writ, “For 
L know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth; und though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall | 
see God.” 

His patience and resienation were 
remarkable as his care and thoushifnlnes< 
of those around him. No imp»tient word 
escaped his lips; and often, in noticing the 
tears and anxiety of his family, he would 
remind them, God's will must be done.“ 
In speaking one day to his daughter of 
some business plans, he remarked, „I will 
curry this out if I am ever permitted to 
get off of this bed.“ She exclaimed, O! 
futher, you are yetting better, and our 
prayers and labours shall keep yon with 
us; we cannot let you go.” He replied, 
* Daughter, Lam as anxious to live as you 
are to have me; but God's will, not mine, 
must be done“ He then described the 
course his disease had taken, and truly 
predicted how it would terminate. Though 
his sufferings were intense, he never forgot 
the well-being of others, wishing these 
around him not to be over taxed in walting 
upon him. A few days before he died 
observing the pile, anxious face of bis 
wife, he exclaimed, with tearful cyes, 
* Poor wife! would that | could bear this 
burden for her!’ On the morning the 
physicians intended to amputate his foot, 
he called his family about him, and gave 
them his last charges, fearing he might 
sink, after the operation, too rapidly to 
speak again. IIe said his life hed not 
been free from errors; he had confessed 
his sins to God, and believed they were 
parduned. [ic had endeavoured to deal 
* and honourably with all men, and 
he died without fear, trusting that the 
same good God who had eared for him here 
would take him to himself. He enjoined 
upon his children to mect him in eternity. 
He then requested his sou in-law, the 
ev. T. M. Cunningham, to pray with 
him, making audible responses — 
tho 423 After the remainder of the 
family left the room, he conversed long 
and earnestly with his son-in-law upon his 
hope and faith, asking him to pray 2 him. 
ile said, “There is a wonderful power in 
prayer, and I want you to 1 by me 
through this operation, and pray for me, 
and in case of death, pray for me as long 
us my soul lingers in my body.“ 

As is well known, incisions were substi- 
tated for amputation. This was on Fri- 
day morning, and he did no: become eu- 
tirely conscious until the following Monday 
evening, when he was told he must die. 
Le requested every one but his wife, chil- 
dren, and sister toleavethe room. He was 
too much exhausted to speak except to say, 
“God bless you to each one, with a part- 
ing embrace twice repeated. His sister 
asked him the question, “Is the Saviour 
precious to you—dy you trust him, and 
teol that you are going to be with him?” 
ile responded, „ Yes.” His wife asked 
him, Do you love God and trust him? 
[le auswered, “Indeed 1 dv?” His 
daughter told him “she was praying that 
Jesus would take him safe home.“ He ex- 
claimed, “ Thank you, daughter, and God 
bless you! He then became unconscious 
of all about him until the next morning at 
eight o'clock, when being asked if he knew 
his daughter, he replied in the affirmative. 
He then made signs for his son-in-law to 
pray. He twice responded to the prayer, 
und these were his last utterances. Alter 
the prayer he took Mr Cunningham’s 
hand, and seemed to try to thank him, but 
he could not speak. Mr. Cunningham 
then spent some time in repeating passages 
of Scriptare, to which he earnestly listened. 
He again sank into unconciousness, from 
which he did not rally until about five 
minutes before he died, when he opened 
his eyes and fixed them upon his wife, as 
if desirous to speak, but he could not. Lis 
eyes were full of heavealy brightness; hap- 
piness shone upon his countenance for a 
moment, then he closed his eyes and peace- 
fully fell asleep. 

Iaisu PrespyTeatanisM.—The [Irish 
Presbyterian Church numbers at present 
130,497 communicanta—a gain of over 
7000 in the last year. The total Presbyte- 
rian population in Ireland was, according 


to the last census of 1861, 628,992. 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 

(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN | 

Messrs. Editors—Our ministers in the 
North-west are generally a very modest 
set of men. They sometimes receive 
and decline calls without informing the 
public of the fact, and, as the Master 
calls, they quietly change their fields of 
labour without supposing that such a 
change is a matter of momentous inter- 
est to the public. It is well that these 
worthy brethren sometimes find one to 
chronicle their movements. 

The Rev. J. B. McClure, a graduate 
of the Theological Seminary of the 
North-west, and, for the last few years, 
pastor of the church at Fulton City, 
Illinois, has received and accepted a 
call from the church at Denver City, 
Colorado Territory, and is now on his 
way to his new field of labour. Those 
who know him are glad that he goes to 
a field where such men are greatly 
needed; and it is their confident opinion 
that he will be found “the right man in 
the right place.” He leaves the church 
at Fulton in a very prosperous and 
good condition. It bas a fine church 
edifice; and a heavy debt, which, at one 
time, threatened to “swamp” the whole 
concern, has been paid, with the excep- 
tion of about one hundred dollars, which 
is allowed to remain to prevent the 
church from becoming proud. For the 
present, it (I mean thechurch, and not the 
debt) will be supplied from our Seminary. 

ThemRev. Joseph Vance, until recently 
stated supply of the churches of Beaver 
Dam and Dodge Centre, Wisconsin, has 
received and accepted a call from the 
Second church of Vincennes, Indiana. 
During the past few months Mr. Vance 
has been an efficient labourer for the 
Christian Commission, and in the inter- 
ests of the freedmen in Mississippi. 
The church at Beaver Dam is now sup- 
plied by Mr. H. P. Peck, who last 
spring completed his second year at our 
Seminary, and was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Chicago. 

The Rev. J. H. Carpenter, after sup- 
plying the church at Horicon, Wiscon- 
sin, for two or three years, has received 
and accepted a call from the church at 
Bryan, Ohio, in the Presbytery of Mau- 
mee The Presbytery of Winnebago 
thus loses two of its best members. 
These two brethren have set their faces 
eastward, and may finally be found in 
some of your city churches. Whatever 
the Master wills ig of course right, but 
from a lower stand-point it hardly seems 
right for a minister to leave Wisconsin. 

Mr. M. C. Williams, a licentiate of the 
Presbytery of Fort Wayne, bas received 
and will accept a call from the church 
at Sterling, Illinois. This is a sterling 
church, and, until last spring, it was the 
pastoral charge of the Rev. E Erskine, 
who, when he left it, was handsomely 
caned by the ladies of his congregation. 
(N. B.— This last pun, upon the subject 
of that fine gold-beaded cane, is not 
mine; it was perpetrated by a D. D., 
who survived and is doing well.) 


Two werks atter 
the first he had a second chill, in which he | 


And here, for the present, I end my 
catalogue of changes. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


As wany of your readers are aware, 
the next meeting of the American Board 
of Commissivners for Foreign Missions 
is to be held in Chicago. It already 
bevins to attract the attention of all who 
are interested in such matters. The 
meeting bids fair to be large and inter- 
esting, as all meetings are which are 
hela in Chicago. Though our first love 
and duty are due to our own Board, we 
fecl, of course, au interest in the ap- 
proaching auniversary of this, the oldest, 
I believe, of our foreign missionary or- 
ganizations; and I will endeavour to 
keep your readers informed of all matters 
of public interest which it may afford. 
It will be beld during the first week of 
October. Canvassers are already at 
work securing comfortable entertainment 
for our visitors from abroad, They are 
cordially received by Christians of all 
evangelical denominations. 


OUR SEMINARY AGAIN. 


The present term of our Theological 
Seminary commenced, as announced, on 
Thursday, the Tth inst. After singing, 
the readiog of the 67th psalm, and 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Brown, pastor 
vf the Central ecburech, the Rev. Dr. 
Lord delivered » very pertinent address 
“On the nature of a call to, and the 
proper preparation for the work of the 
gospel minisiry,” which will be publish- 
ed. Nine students were matriculated 
at the close of the exercises. Twenty- 
six were present, and the Faculty have 
positive sssurances that several more 
will report themselves at an early day. 
A pelting storm of rain prevented many 
persons who desired to do so from at- 
tending the interesting exercises at the 
commencement of the term; yet a very 
respectable audience was present. 

Referring to the last annual Cata- 
logne, I find that this Seminary has 
already given to the Church twenty-five 
graduates, who are to-day actively and 
usefully engaged in ministerial work on 
important fields. Of these, two are in 
Minnesota; one will soon be at Denver, 
in Colorado; one will soon sail as a mis- 
sionary to Siam; two are in lowa; 
three are in Ohio; one is in Baltimore; 
two are in Indiana; two are iu Wiscon- 
sin; and eleven are in Iilinois. Iu ad- 
dition to these, a graduate of this Semi- 
nary is labouring among the freedmen 
at Tullahoma, Tennessee, in the service 
of our Committee on Freedmen; another 
is doing a good work as District Seere- 
tary of the American Sunday School 
Union, and others are doing efficient 
pastoral work who did not complete 
their seminary course. When it is re- 
membered that, with the exception of 
the past year, the Institution has been 
drifting about without a “lecal habita- 
tion,” and has beeu subjected to unex- 
pected changes in its Faculty, we must 
confess that it has done a noble and 
commendable work for the North-West. 
Now, when it has a beautiful and com- 
modious building, in a very pleasant 
location, and offers unexcelled advan. 


tages to students, we look for an in- 


creased interest in its prosperity, and 
continued blessings upon its work. 


SOMETHING COOL. 


Very refreshing was it, on an intense- 
ly hot day, to read the sermon preached 
by the Rev. G. D. Cummins, D. D., ree- 
tor of Christ church, Chicago, at the 
opening of the late Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the dio- 
cese of Illinois. The discourse was 
“On the claims of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church upon the American Peo- 
ple.” The text was John i. 46. The 
preacher seems to have heard that some 
deluded individual bas irreverently inti- 
mated that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is not in harmony with republi- 
can institutions, and that her form o 
government is not strictly republicanf 
He wastes a great deal of time—if his 
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time was worth any thing—in an effort 
to prove that his church is republican 
in its polity. The effort probably satis- 


fies those with whom the wish is father 
to the thought,” and who are therefore 
easily satisfied; but I doubt if, since 
Bishop Berkley’s effort to prove the non- 
existence of matter, such a display of 
logic has been witnessed. Dr. Cum- 
mins endeavours to prove the republi- 
can character of the Church by answer- 
ing negatively the two following ques- 
tions:—1. Is there any thing in the 
ecclesiastical polity, or in the constitu- 
tion or government of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to justify such a 
charge? 2. Is there any thing in the 
history of the Church to justify the 
prejudice we are combatting? The 
preacher touched the subject of the Epis- 
copate very gingerly. Like some com- 
mentators, be seemed disposed to get 
rid of a bard subject as quietly as pos- 
sible, or to bury it under a pile of words. 
He declares that “the sure warrant for 
the Episcopate we find in the word of 
God, in the order established by the 
apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, act- 
ing by the Holy Ghost;” but he does 
not prove, or attempt to prove the de- 
claration. The proof, he says in a foot- 
note, is found in the published contro- 
versy between the Rev. Mr. Barnes and 
Bishop Onderdonk—a declaration which 
will be fresh news to many. The gist 
of the argument, if it is one, is this: 
We have had good and wise bishops, 
who have not abused their canonical 
powers—therefore none ever will—there- 
fore the Episcopate is decidedly repub- 
lican. Bishop Eastbura, of Massachu- 
setts, may in his own expressive lan- 
guage “uufrock” a minister of his dio- 
cese, without trial and yet canonically, 
for tipping his beaver a little too famil- 
iarly to a minister of some one of the 
“sects,” who is in every respect his 
peer, yet the Episcopate is very repub- 
lican in its powers and features. 

To establish the republicanism of the 
Episcopal Church from its position and 
conduct during our Revolution, is evi- 
dently about as difficult a matter as it 
was to prove the republicanism of the 
Episcopate. But “nil desperandum” 
is evidently the preacher’s motto. He 
confesses that many“ members of the 
Church sympathized with the mother 
country. Many“ ministers also re- 
turned to England at the commence- 
ment of the war; and in reference to 
these last the speaker adds:—*“ Can we 
lightly sit in jadgment upon the men 
who, at such a érisis, deemed their alle- 
giance to be due, first of all, and at 
every sacrifice, to the old government ?” 
There’s a question for you! 

But he says there yet remained a 
noble band of Episcopal clergymen who 
proved to be staunch friends of the 
infant Republic. Undoubtedly; but does 
that prove the Church, as a body, to 
have been republican? Perhaps so— 
to those who see things through Episco- 
pal spectacles. I wish Dr. Cummins 
had told us how many Presbyterian 
ministers “returned to England,” and 
where the Presbyterian Church was 
found “at such a crisis.” When the 
speaker gets off bis stilts he talks well. 
He handles Romanism without gloves, 
or rather with iron ones, and says many 
things which all Christians should heed 
and practise. CALVIN. 


— — 
For the Presbyterian. 
RAILROADS AND THE SABBATH. 


Messrs. Editors—The terrible slaugh- 
ter on our railroads has attracted atten- 
tion and editorial comment. It has 
been spoken of as the result of criminal 
carelessness, calling for stringent legis- 
lation. It ought also to be regarded as 
a Divine judgment, calling for reforma- 
tion. The connection between sin and 
suffering is here too obvious for Chris- 
tiun people to disregard. We can trace 
the effect back to an adequate cause— 
Sabbath-breaking. 

There are few railroad companies in 
this country that keep the Fourth Com- 
mandment. There may be less business 
done on Sabbath than other days, but 
disregard of God’s law is as really ex- 
pressed by an early morning train, or a 
late evening train, or a mail train, as 
though the trains ran all day long, and 
carried excursionists or freight. Many 
do run thus. If the time-teble is to be 
changed, it is done on Sabbath, and the 
truius are running all day. Some time 
ago, all over the Western country, as if 
in public defiance of God’s law, the 
traveller saw it placarded, Twenty- 
six hours saved by taking the Pennsyl- 
vania Central route to New York.” The 
twenty-six hours were to be saved by 
running all day Sabbath, “arriving on 
Monday in time for business.” It was 
not long before other railroada held out 
similar invitations to start Eust on Sat- 
urday. 

The immediate and direct effect of 
this Sabbath-breaking is to exclude 
from employment on the railroads those 
who properly reverence God and his 
law. Engineers, conductors, firemen, 
brakesmen, and others must be ready 
to work on Sabbath when called on; 
and no man, with due reverence for 
God's law, can voluntarily place bim- 
self iu such a position. A class of men 
from whom those that fear God are 
excluded, is already demoralized, and 
tends to grow worse and worse. If 
one enters the business, he tacitly 
agrees to break one of God’s commands; 
and the remnant of his fear of God 
soon vanishes under the influence of 
the company he is thrown into. Thus 
many a promising young man makes 
sad shipwreck. 

An Illinois letter in the Home Mis- 
sionary, describing a field of labour, 
says:—* This is almost wholly a rail- 
road town, built up by it, and peopled, 
to a large extent, by its employees. 
The influence of the railroad employees 
is decidedly anti-Christian. But few of 
them can be induced to attend charch. 
Nearly all are profane—nearly all use 
ardent spirits, and all, I may say, care 
little, if any thing, for the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. How shall they be reached? 
Not by preaching, for they will not at- 
tend upon it. A few can be reached, 
at rare intervals, by private conversa- 
tion; but in general they are too busy 
to allow me to get a half hour’s conver- 
sation with them.” 

This is the class of men that the rail- 
road company creates, and to which it 
entrusts its own property, and the lives 
of travellera. Here, then, is a direct 
conuection, easily traceable, between 
cause and effect, which authorizes the 
saying that the terrible slaughter on our 
railroads is a Divine judgment, calling 
for reformation. Is it strange that 
there should be reckless management, 
when the business falls into the hands 
of reckless men? Is it strange that a 
class of men should be reckless when 
almost universally ungodly? It is rather 
strange that they are as careful, sober, 
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and houest as they are. And is it not 
to be expected that they should be un- 
godly when deprived of the Sabbath? 

if the evil of reckless management is 
to be cured by legislation, some of the 
legislation should be directed to giving 
railroad employees the Sabbath day, 
that so this branch of business may be 
open to Christian men, as well as 
others. Much haa been said of low 
wages as a cause of accident and bad 
management, of misplaced switches, 
and dishonesty in conductors. But it 
is not so much low wages as Sabbath- 
breaking, and the character that results 
where people are deprived of the day 
of rest. If the laws will regulate this 
matter, the wages question will regulate 
itself. However little the employees 
may care for the spiritual privileges of 
the Sabbath, they know and feel that 
they are wronged by being deprived of 
their Sunday’s rest, though this feeling 
only contributes to increase their reck- 
lessness. Oue who attempted to intro- 
duce into a Legislature a bill prohibit- 
ing trains from running on Sabbath in 
the State, assured me that the railroad 
employees were strongly in favour of it. 
While the competition between the 
companies makes each unwilling to stop 
their trains while others run, it would 
certainly be for their interest, in a pecu- 
biary point of view, if all were com- 
pelled to stop entirely on Sabbath. And 
without this, it is not easy to see how, 
in this country, legislation can secure 
the safety of travellers. Without good 
und reliable men, there cannot be good 
and reliable management. S. M. 


— — 


For tho Presbyterian. 


A NEW CHUPCH DEDICATED. 

Sedalia, a town of some military note 
--at least in the history of the war in 
the West—is the county-seat of Pettis 
county, Missouri, and is situated on the 
Pacitic railroad, one bundred and eighty- 
nine miles from St. Louis. The town 
is only about five years old, and yet 
has u population of about two thousand 
inhabitants. Of this number thus hastily 
drawu together, mostly from the “ Free 
States,” there are to be ſouud represen- 
tutives of almost every denomination of 
Christians, not excepting the Presbyte- 
rian family.” Owing not so much to 
the numerical strength of this latter 
class as to their energy and activity, 
they have succeeded in erecting and 
dedicating to God the first house of 
worship in the place; not, however, I 
must add, without the generous aid and 
co-operation of the other denominations. 
The First Presbyterian church of Seda- 
lia is a neat frame building, measuring 
34 by 60, and will seat comfortably 
between three and four hundred persons. 
The first Sabbath of September was 
fixed upon as the day for its public and 
formal dedication to the worship. of 
Almighty God. As there was an exist- 
ing debt of over seven hundred dollars, 
and several hundred more were wanted 
for carpets, stoves, lamps, fencing, &c., 
a collection was taken up for some thir- 
teen hundred dollars, of which amount 
the congregation succeeded in raising 
eight hundred and fourteen upon the 
spot—thus more than paying the exist- 
ing debt. 

There were present at the dedication 
the Rev. Dr. J. Montgomery, of Pettis 
county; Rev. E. P. Cowan, Rev. Mr. 
Barbee, and Rev. Mr. McKee, a Metho- 
dist brother providentially with us from 
Ohio. All took part in the exercises, 
Dr. Montgomery preaching the dedica- 
tory sermon. The people of Sedalia 
have secured the services of Dr. Mont- 
gomery for half his time. The other 
half he expects to devote to his old 
church, about ten or twelve miles from 
Sedalia. The new field is a promising 
one, and with the blessing of God upon 
the faithful labours of his servant, a 
glorious harvest may soon be reaped. 
The country around Sedalia is nothing 
less than grand. The climate is healthy 
and the soil rich; the farms are being 
rapidly bought up, and a few years only 
are needed to make Sedalia an impor- 
tant commercial centre. Although we 
Presbyterians are a little ahead here, 
yet our brethren of the Methodist Church 
are much more on the alert, and are 
rapidly taking possession of the State. 
Brother McKee informed me that five 
ministers from bis Conference had al- 
ready come to this State since the close 
of the war; and in the spring some ten 
more would come. This will be fifteen 
from one Conference alone, the Confer- 
ence of Pittsburg. Will not this exam- 
ple of our brethren of another name 
provoke us to the same good work; 
and cannot our religious papers, as 
theirs do, keep the subject before the 
minds of our young men especially, and 
thus influence some of them at least to 
come out to these needy fields, that we 
may, as a Church, do what we can to 
occupy, hold, and possess this goodly 
land for ourselves and for future genera- 
tions? C. 

* — 
For the Prosbyterian. 


GERMAN CHURCH ORGANIZED. 


A German Presbyterian church was 
organized in the city of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, on the 14th August, 1865, 
by a committee of the Presbytery of 
Connecticut. 
bers were enrolled, who signified their 
acceptance of the fundamental articles 
of the Christian faith as set forth in the 
Westminster Confession, and pledged 
themselves to the discharge of the du- 
ties growing out of their relations to the 
Lord Jesus Christ and his Church. The 
services, in which the Rev. Jobn Nean- 
der, of Williamsburg, rendered impor- 
tant assistance to the committee, were 
conducted principally in the German lan- 
guage. The prayers of Christians are 
asked in behalf of this new enterprise. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXPLANATION. 


Messrs. Editors—tn your article of last 
week, entitled “A New Enterprise,” sev- 
eral questions are asked in reference to the 
proposed Christian Commission for the 
masses. These, of course, must await the 
action of the Convention, which is to meet 
in Cleveland, Ohio, the 27th inst., for their 
final answer. A brief statement, however, 
may throw light upon the matter in ad- 
vance, welcome to all concerned. 

The spirit and purpose of the euterprise 
in its inception is, in the highe-t degree, 
friendly to the Church of Christ. Those 
who have ealled the Convention would not 
for en moment think of forming a rival to 
the Church, or of creating an outside 
agency to do its work. The masses, now 
unreached by effective Christian influences, 


at a low estimate comprise full one-half, 


probably two-thirds, of the entire popula- 
tion of the uation, and number between 
fifteen and twenty-five millions, and from 
year to year they increase more rapidly 
than our churches. 

Amongst the masses there is a large 


Upwards of sixty mem- 


September 23, 1865. 
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field for Christian enterprise; and there is 
work of various kinds which is not done, 
and cannot well be done, by our churches 
or denominations separately. United action 
is required. To ascertain and undertake 
this work, is one grand aim of the movers 
in this matter. Another purpose is, that 
of awakening the Christian public to care 
for the perishiug multitudes; that of stir- 
ring up the people, beginning at our great 
cities, as Christ was accused of doing, be- 
ginning at Jerusalem. The measures sug- 
gested are various; but as they are yet to 
be weighed, and may not be adopted, or 
may be modified by the Convention, it 
would be unwise, to say the least, to give 
them general publicity. 
luterest in the matter is wide and deep. 
There is every prospect that the Conven- 
tion will be attended by wise and good 
men of all denominations from all the great 
centres of population, in at least twenty 
different States, and will therefore be quite 
large enough for thorough deliberation and 
efficient action. That the questions asked 
should arise is quite natural, and that they 
will be satisfactorily answered by the action 
of the Convention is the confident trust of 
One or rut Stuss or ruc Cont.’ 


— BV2 
For the Presbyterian. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the HOSPITALS. 
No. II. 


It was in the summer of 62, when as 
yet the initials U S. C. C. were unknown 
to fame, that, accompanied by a companion, 
and armed with documentary credentials of 
my mission, [ arrived at Fortress Monroe, 
Virginia. The seven terrifie battles, or 
rather victories, that worked the change of 
McClellan's base from White House to 
Harrison’s Landing, had filled the country 
with astonishment and the hospitals with 
wounded. The three general hospitals at 
Fortress Monroe were the Hygeia, Mill 
Creek, and Chesapeake; to the latter of 
which we were now appointed. Beauti- 
fully situated on the beach of Hampton 
Roads, a couple of wiles from the dust and 
bustle of the fort and its steamboat land- 
ing, it was well adapted for its present use. 
The building was — and roomy, over- 
looking a splendid seenery of land and 
ocean, and fanned by the sea breezes. It 
had four stories, and as many halls, run- 
ning from end to end, provided with many 
rooms on each side of them. It had also 
the magnificeat portico, and the squalid 
little negro-huts, commoa to all the houses 
of the South; and in addition to this, it 
was ready furnished when adopted as a 
hospital. The secret of this good fortune 
to the medical staff was, that the place had 
been a Young Ladies’ Seminary, and, in 
summer, a favourite sea-side resort of the 
F. F. V.’s, which, on the neighbouring 
Hampton being burnt and evacuated b 
the chivalry, was also evacuated by the 
future belles of the South. At the time of 
our visit, however, it was still occupied by 
the chivalry ; but they were captive and 
wounded. The accommodations too, owing 
to the energy and self-denial of a Pittsburg 
lady and her assistants, were fine. It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether its change of 
use was for the better or the worse in this 
respect. 

Our duties here, though self-imposed, 
were exceedingly arduous, and that owing 
greatly to two quite unlooked-for cireum- 
stances. ‘I'he one was the excess of sym- 
pathy, which, being inexperienced, we felt 
fur the sufferers; and the other, the neces- 
sity laid upon us of finding our own board 
outside the building, where we gave all our 
time and labour gratis. While the surgeon- 
in-charge could entertain at the table of the 
hospital eight or ten rebel officers, he could 
not supply the barest necessities to two 
loyal men, labouring in his hospital by 
order of his superior officer; but obliged 
them thereby to travel over a mile and 
back through sand and sun. 

Our duties proper soon defined them- 
selves to be letter-writing and chaplain’s 
work. To a soldier, and especially when 
wounded and a prisoner, a letter is an 
angel’s visit. But as such luxuries to the 
missing rebs in our hands were beyond our 
power, we did that which was nearest akin 
to it—we wrote letters to their homes for 
them, supplying all the materials, and then 
sending them through the lines by flag of 
truce; and many a rising tear as well as 
smile we repressed while sitting by their 
beds, and writing at their dictation. The 
general sameness of this dictation was 
somewhat strange. While occasionally one 
would beg of me not to tell his wife or 
mother that he had lost a limb, and another 
would give a few particulars of his com- 
rades, the burden of nearly every letter 
was—“T am at the Chesapeake United 
States Army Hospital; was wounded in the 
arm at Wiliamsburg and captured, but 
am getting ‘right smart’ (or am feeling 
‘ pretty peert’) now, and hope to be home 
again soon. God bless you, Mary—kiss the 
children for me.” 

Such were the constant messages sent 
home by men who were often dead before 
the letters had left the hospital. 

Our chaplain duties were as much 
ad libitum as the most strenuous oppeser 
of forms could desire; but, in the main, 
they consisted of reading the Seriptures, 

rayer, and conversation—the last of which 

bee generally all on one side. But it 
was far from a profitless labour. Indeed, 
there is nothing more surprising to those 
who have not experienced it, than the 
openness of soldiers, in the field or hospi- 
tal, to religious influences; and while the 
war, without donbt, has made spiritual 
shipwreck of thousands, it has also been the 
salvation of other thousands, through the 
means of grace placed within their reach 
by the United States Christian Commission. 
[ence the kindness and respect with which 
the soldier receives every missionary of be- 
nevolence or religion, have become notorious 
throughout the late war. While a few are 
indifferent, and a still smaller few evince 
disapprobation, the mass of them listen re- 
spectfully to what you have to say. IL have 
spoken in the hospitals to the wounded and 
dying, individually and collectively. I have 
addressed a company at one time, and a 
brigade at another, in the field; and in 
each case the attention and conduct would 
compare favourably with our best con- 
ducted churches. These remarks are even 
more true of the Southern soldiery. An 
instance in point occurred but a few months 
ago which I witnessed. During a visit of 
George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Scudder, late of India, Dr. Chambers, and 
the Rev. Mr. Duryea, of New York, and 
others, to the “ Bull-Ring“ at City Point, 
where a number of Confederate prisoners 
were confined, they conversed freely with 
them. On the subject of the country, they 
were nearly all bitter rebels, insolent and 
bragging; but on that of religion, abruptly 
introduced by the irrepressible Mr. Stuart, 
they were instantly one with us, grasping 
warmly, in Christian fellowship, the hands 
extended to them. To the few gospel 
words uttered by Dr. Scudder and Mr. 
Stuart, in the forcible style common to both 
those gentlemen, they were all attention; 
and at the prayer of Mr. Duryea, every hat 
came off, and every head was bowed in 
silent worship. 

With the exception of one man, who had 
the remarkable knack of falling asleep the 
moment he caught sight of me, I met but 
one case approaching refusal in the Chesa- 
peake Hospital. Iu one of the rooms of my 
allotted wards, where [ often read and con- 
versed with one of the men, was a tall Con- 
federate, whose cot was covered with a fly- 
netting, us was Customary in very bad cases. 
Being always asleep, or apparently too far 
gone for couversation, I had never spoken to 
him, till once I was agreeably surprised to 
fiud him sitting up on the side of his bed. 
I immediately addressed him by vawme, 


protfering to read to him from the Bible. 


e shook his head somewhat mournfully. 
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I urged him for the reason. w en he re- 
plied, with a rich Milesian |. 10, accom- 

ied with a supplicating } k Och, sir, 
Pm obliged to you; but it 1 be of no 
use, you know; that’s a Pr. tant book, 
and I’m a Catholic.” 

In strong contrast to this was a young 
fever-patient, also a Confederate, but a gen- 
eral favourite, on account of his amiability 
and geniality of temper, who, — 
me to get him a Testament, never cea 
reading it, except while eating and sleeping, 
till he had gone clear through it; and whea 
I saw him a few days he was at 
it again. 

But a still more interesting case came to 
our notice thus:—In one of the out-build- 
ings, containing Union soldiers, was a man, 
whose only interest in religion seemed to 
be to cavil at it. He was a large man, but 
slightly injured, and, I think, a Scotch- 
man. However, he was well “posted” in 
religious argument, answering skilfully the 
remarks of my friend, in whose department 
he was, and putting in return some very 
awkward questions. 

During one of these arguments, which 
were more frequent than profitable, he had 
said something rather puzzling, and while 
my friend was musing for a reply, a text of 
Scripture was borne «cross the room on a 
little, thin voice, which was the very an- 
swer required. The owner of the voice 
was soon discovered, thuugh there was but 
little of him to be discovered. IIe was in 

rfect keeping with the size of his voice. 
ie" wes a thin boy, of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, and presenting as remarkable 
a case of mutilation, in connection with 
life and prospective recovery, as the war 
affords. 

Accord ing to my recollection, one arm 
had been awputated near the shoulder, 
also the opposite leg near the hip. The 
remaining shoulder was either crushed or 
shot through, and his back was broken. 
That boy was a Christian, whose faith was 
equal to the tremendous strain put upon it. 
A richer current of life flowed through his 
soul than the blood that coursed through 
the attenuated fragment of his body. 
Thankful for every little’kindness, and en- 
during bis sufferings with the uncomplain- 
ing constancy of a martyr, he was as cheer- 
ful as though playing in health at bis 
father’s door; and, at all hours of the day 
uud night his feeble voice, almost gove, 
perhaps in company with his buried mem- 
bers, could be heard singing to himself, 
softly and sweetly, the hymns he had 
learned at home. I hope I may be ex 
eused for thinking that that boy was a true 
hero. If he was not, he had much of the 
stuff in him of which heroes are made. 

But of all the cases [ ever met with, 
there is one which occupies the greenest 
place in my memory. Without, perhaps, 
any thing special to distinguish it from 
hundreds of other trying scenes, yet was it 
the one which most absorbed my sym- 
pathy and attention then; and to-day it 
recurs to we with the same painful inter- 
est, that made me sob like a child in its 
presence, nearly four years ago. 

It was the case of a young Georgian, 
who was wounded and captured at the 
battle of Fair Oaks, June Ist, 1862. He 
was struck by a musket bull below the right 
knee; but, in the onward rush of the bat- 
tle, friend and foe swept over him, leaving 
him deserted on that bloody field for two 
days and nights. Forty-eight hours of 
exposure to sun and dew of the undressed 
limb, accompanied by a burning thirst, 
sealed his fate. Mortitication ensued, and 
by the time he was discovered and borne 
to the hospital, it had made such progress 
that even amputation would be of no avail, 
and he was given up to die. 

He was the only patient in the room, 
and was attended by a poor woman, who 
came to Virginia to scek her husband, 

ly, however, to find herself a widow. I 
took her place; and as 1 stood by that dy- 
ing man, looking at his fair young face, 
rendered unspeakably touching by that 
calm dreaminess of advanced sickness, I 
became unaccountably attached to him. 


My soul seemed to be knitted to his lik 
that of Jonathan to David, froma 
hour till his death he was my walking night- 


mare. His wan face and filmy eyes fol- 
lowed me, and looked at me every where. 

Disease also had seized upon his throat. 
The swollen tongue could not speak, and 
the ulcerated chaunel forbade the passage 
of food, so that the poor fellow was dying 
of hunger, which his eyes ouly could ex- 
press, more than by mortification. And 
yet he died by inches. Day after day he 
lingered, torturing by his existence the 
pitying eyes that wished him dead. It is 
needless to recount my attentions to him, 
bodily and spiritual. The latter especially 
were faithful, he always assenting to, rather 
than expressing his hope, but holding me 
by the and looking up in my face 
with that earnest, but calm and melan- 
choly gaze that wrung my very soul. I 
noticed, however, that while he was able 
to speak, he invariably told me about him- 
self and mother being members of the Bap- 
tist church in Georgia for nine years, and 
that he laid particular stress upon it. Fear- 
ing that it might be the ground of his 
hope, I finally wid bim that church mem- 
bership alone could not save him. For 
the first time since I saw him the calm 
face brightened up, and the filmy eyes 
sparkled, as with some effort he answered, 
“1 know that—it is Jesus.” 

Thus the days wore on for about a week, 
he lying helpless, speechless, and motion- 
less, on his back, with the fouled and 
bloody sheets around him, which could not 
be changed, and which were destined to be 
his only shroud, till one evening, coming 
in to bid him yovd-night, and breathe a 
prayer in his ear before starting to my dis- 
tant lodging, I discovered that his bed was 
vacant. One of the soldier-nurses was 
carelessly tying up some one in a sheet 
upon a stretcher beside the cot. It was 
my poor friend, not yet cold and almost 
breathing, as I leit him but an hour before. 
Choking down my tears and sobs, which 
almost overpowered me, I looked upon the 
lifeless clay as it was lowered to the dark, 
cold dead-house, and whispering a tearful 
good night, I left the place. C. C. 


— — —-— 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE BISHOP'S PASTORAL. 


Messrs. Editors—1 have read with much 
interest the review of Bishop Potter's Pas- 
toral, and also the communication of a 
Low-churchman, which recently appeared 
in your paper. I was pleased to see them 
both, for they are written in the right spirit, 
and will doubtless tend to enlighten the 
minds of some of your readers who are sin- 
eerely desirous of knowing what is the true 
relation which the Episcopal Church sustains 
to the various Evangelical churches around 
it. In the discussion of this subject it is 
necessary that the character and principles 
of the two great parties in this Church 
Should be huuestiy stated, or else no cor- 
Tect conclusions can be arrived at. Now 
is it not notorious that High-churchmen 
hold “the unchurching dogma,” and with 
wonderful consistency carry it out in prac- 
tice? True, they do not, in all instances, 
nor perhaps generally, re-baptize those who 
join them from other denominations, but 
in omitting to do this they do not thereby 
acknowledve the validity of non-Episcopal 
Ordinances, ‘vr they invariably adopt the 
Popish theory of * Lay-baptiem,” and thus 
avoid that vecessity. 

I confess to you, Messrs. Editors, that I 
Was not a littl: surprised to see a sensible 
Low-churchmn make a statement, the 
Whole object of which is to make the 
impression that High-churchmen—(“ the 
great High-church party” )—do not, “as a 
small faction among us does, unchurch 
non-Episcopalians. He certainly knows 
that High-churchmen generally - (and they 
dre not consistent if they do not) — fully 


entertain the views of the Pastoral, and 
‘thet if they differ wit. its author at all, it 
oaly as ty the wisdow nd expediency of 
has ing expr -ssed them in the way he did. 
ANOTHER |oW-CHUKCUMAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


This Presbytery beld its stated fall sessions 
in Bethany church, 
5th inst., at two o'clock P. M. The Rev. T. 
M. Hopkins, the last Moderator, preached the 
opening sermon. J. C. King was chosen 
— Be and C. N. Todd, ruling elder from 

hird charch Indianapolis, —— Clerk. 

he Rev. James Gilehrist, a member of White- 
water Presbytery, who is supplying Bethany 
and Acton churches, being present, was in 
vited to sit as a corresponding member. The 
Rev. Charles Axtell was dismixsed to the 
Presbytery of Dubuque. The following sup 

lies were appointed, to wit:—A. B. Morey, 
5. E. Barr, and J. C. King, one Sabbath each, 
at discretion, between this and the spring 
meeting of Presbytery at Georgetown; and 
8. E. Barr, J. C. King, N. S. Palmer, A. B. 
Morey, T. M. 1 and B. F. Woods, each 
one Sabbath at New Prospect, the time to be 
arranged between the session of the church 
and the supply. J. C. King, S. E. Barr, and 
B. F. Woods were appointed a committee on 
the credentials of ministers coming into our 
bounds to labour during the intervals of the 
meetings of Presbytery. C. II. Raymond, 
G. C. Heckman, and ruling elder C. N. Todd, 
were appointed a Committee on Missions and 
Education. A fraternal letter to the New- 
school Presbytery of Indianapolis was pre- 
ared, and ordered to be forwarded to that 
— by our delegate appointed last spring 
to attend their meeting at Edinburg on the 
15th inst. 


After a short, but very harmonivus session, 


Presbytery adjuurned on Wednesday afier- 
noon, to meet in the Acton church on the 
second Tuesday of April next, at seven 
o’clock P. M. 

Joun C. Kino, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT. 


At a meeting of the members of the Middle 
Class of the Western Theological Seminary, 
held September Lith, 1865, a committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, reported the fullow- 
ing, Which was unanimously adopted: 

„It has pleased an All-wise Provi- 
dence to remove, by death, one of our former 
classmates, brother P. Monrecivus; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, 1. That while we would desire to 
meekly bow to this sad dispensation, we think 
it highly proper to bear testimuny to the cha 
racter of dur deceased brother as a faithful 
and devoted follower of Christ, as an exem- 
plary student, aud a b loved companion. 

Resolved, 2. That we shall long remember 
our dear brother and clas mate as one worthy 
of our affectionate remembrance, and that we 
will endeavour tv profit by his example. 

Resolved, 3. That these resolutions be fur- 
nished to the family of the deceased, and be 
—— in the Fresbgteriun Banner and 


Joun T. Oxrosy, 
A. J. Catpwet., 


Committee. 
James Reep, 


— — 


Hlews of the Churches. 


Congregational. 

Au enterprise is on foot to erect a he 
Congregational church edifice in Hartford, 
Connecticut, and invite the Rev E. R. 
Beadle to fill the pulpit. 

—The members of State street church 
and congregation, Portland, Maine, propo-e 
to build a mission chapel (x memoriam of 
the late Mrs. George L. Walker, the wife 
of their pastor. Forty-five hundred dol 
lars was subscribed last week A very 
desirable lot has been purchased on Dan- 
forth strect above Clark. 

—The Rev. Andrew J. Herriek has 
accepted a unanimous call from the Con- 
gregational church and society of West- 


port, Connecticut, to become their pastor. 


Ill health has coupelled the Rev 
Edward A. Walker, of the Old Sout!. 
church in Worcester, Massachusetts, to 
resign his pastorate. 

—The new Congregational church at 
South Adams, Massachusetts, was dedi- 
eated on Wednesday, the 6th inst. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Rus- 
sell, former pastor of the church. The 
house is of brick, ninety by sixty-four feet, 
with a tower ove hundred and fifty feet 
high, and cost over thirty thousand dollars. 
It is wholly paid for, and the pews are 
rented for the year for three thousand 
dollars. 

—A religious interest has fur sowe 
months existed in the High street congre- 
gation in Providence, Rhode Island, Rev. 
Mr. Dennen’s. There have been thirty to 
— conversions, and several have already 
made a public profession. 

—Mr. Stephen Knowltou, of Andover, 
Massachusetts, has received a call to be- 
come junior pastor of the church in West 
Medway, with the venerable Rev. Dr. Ide. 
Mr. Albert Bryant was to be ordained at 
that place ou the 20th inst., as a mission- 
ary of the American Board in Turkey. 


Methodist. 


It is told to the praise of the Methodist 

Indian Mission on Pine river, Michigan 
Conference, that they have just built a 
church for themselves, bringing the logs 
in some cases from distances of three miles. 
They hewed them square, and dove-tailed 
them at the corners, making à comfortable 
house. These same Indian niembers are 
also organized to promote the missionary 
cause. They raised twenty-three dollars 
last year. 
—The Rev. J. W. Stevenson, an es- 
teemed coloured preacher of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, preached in 
Union church, Philadelphia, on Sabbath 
afternoon, the 10th inst. lis desigu was 
to raise sufficient funds to educate himself 
for one year. The cash was promptly placed 
in his hands. 

—The Richmond (Virginia) Episcopal 
Methodist learns that Bishop Early is to 
preside at the Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Florida Conferences; Bishop Kavanaugh 
— — —— Virginia Conference; and 

ishop Andrew or Bishop Kavanaugh at 
the Holston Conference. 

—The members of the Methodist Epis- 
cepal Church South, at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, occupied their church for the first 
time on Sunday, August 27th. It has 
been turned over to them by the military 
authorities. The Rev. George W. Lang- 
horne preached twice on the day of the 
opening. 

Baptist. 

By the will of John Bowen, the house 
and lot No. 63 Liberty street, New York, 
is bequeathed to the Rev. William R. Wil- 
liams, D.D., of the Baptist Church. 

—The Rev. J. V. Schotield, a Baptist 
clergyman of St. Louis, Missouri, a brother 
of General Schofield, took the test oath 
required by the new Missouri Constitution, 
but appended the following protest :—*« | 
protest against this oath as an infringement 
upon religious liberty, and as not demanded 
by the exigencies of the times.“ 

—The Cannon street Baptist church held 
opening services in their new place of wor- 
ship on Madison street, New York, on the 
7th inst. The house is 58 feet wide and 
76 feet long, and will comfortably seat 
seven hundred persons. 

Episcopal. 

The Rey. John V. Lewis, of Norwich, 
Connecticut, has accepted the call to St. 
John's Church, Washingtoa, District of 
Columbia. 

—The Episcopal Convention, in session 
at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 9th inst. 
nominated for Bishop of the Diocese of 
Tennessee the Rev. Charles T. Quintard, 
who was for four years the po of the 
Rock City (rebel) Guards, afterwards 


of a rebel regiment from Nashville. He 
was unanimously elected at the first ballot. 
—We gather the fol ing item from 
the Southern Churchms The Bishop 
of the Diocese of Virginia has within the 
few past months administered confirmation 
to congregations in Petersburg, Richmond, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Leesburg, Martins- 
burg, and Shepardstown, and confirmed 
about one hundred and fifty persons.” 


Presbyterian (New-school.) 

The Rev. C, W. Scofield, recently of 
Fort Atkinson, Kansas, has received and 
accepted a call to the Central Presbyterian 
church, Newark, New Jersey. 

—The rooms of this Seminary are being 
thoroughly fitted up with new aud substan- 
tial furniture, and the building put into 
complete repair, at an expense of about 
six thousand dollars. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


At a late meeting of the Presbytery of 
Logansport, the Rev. Francis Lynn was 
received from the Presbytery of Fort 
Wayne, he having taken charge of the 
churches of Rock Creek and Camden, In- 
diana. 

Mr. John A. Patz has been licensed to 
preach the gospel by the Presbytery of 
Chillicothe. 

J. T. Patterson and W. 8. Wright were 
ordained to the work of the gospel at a 
late meeting of the Presbytery of Logans- 


port. 

The post office address of the Rev. M. 
A. Hoge is changed for the present from 
Cleveland to Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. George Harkness, a licentiate under 
the care of the United Presbyterian Church, 
has been cranted a certificate of dismission 
to connect with the Old-school lresbyte 
rian Church. 

The Rev. Charles W. Shields, D.D., 
has resigned the charge of the Second 
Presbyterian church in Philadelphia. 

The Rev. William B. Marsh, late of 
the Sanitary Commission, Washington, 
District of Columbia, having taken charge 
of the churehes at Brenton and Gilman, 
Illinois, may hereafter be addressed at 
Chatsworth, Illinois. 

The Rev. E. Clarke Cline, late chaplain 
in the army, has received and accepted 4 
unanimous call to the Oxford Second Pres. 
byterian church. Correspondents will please 
address him at Oxford Furnace, New 
Jersey. 

The Rev. J C. Thom, of Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania, has removed to St. Louis, 
Missouri, where correspoudents will please 
address him. 

The Rev. William S. Brown, late of Wash- 
ington City, District of Columbia, has re- 
ceived a call to the Buffalo church, Pres- 
bytery of Zanesville. He has declined the 
call to the Shelby church 


Foreign Items. 


Dra. Cocenso’s Satany.—We under- 
stand, says the So/iciturs’ Journal, that the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
Viee-Chancellor Wood, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Hubbard, and Arch- 
deacon Hale, who are the defendauts to the 
Bishop of Natal’s suit to recover the ar 
rears of his income, have put in their an 
swer, and that the principal grounds upon 
which they defend — 2 fur withhold. 
ing the Bishop's income are, that the clergy 
of the colony refuse to obey him jgthat the 
bishops at home have prohibited him from 
officiating in their divceses; aud that the 
recent decision of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council has deprived him of 
all evereive power over his clergy, and also 
relieved him from ali metrupolitical juris 
diction and control; consequentiy that the 
vbjects sought by the subscribers to the 
fund have not been attained. The case 
will be argued atter the long vacation. 


Ancrtc EXpcoratrion.—An expedition 
to the Arctic regions is to leave Hamburgh 
in the course of afew days. A small steam 
er of 200 tons has been taken up in Lon- 
don for the purpose, aud her immediate 
duty will be to proceed to the Eastern 
coast of Spitzbergen, and from that point 
to Nova — to ascertain by careful ex. 
amination of the seas whether Dr. Peter- 
mann’s theories with regard to the diree- 
tion of the Gulf Stream are correct. This 
expedition is understood to be pioneer to 
another, to be conducted upon a much lar- 
ger seale, and with yet more important 
scientific and commercial objects in view. 
The funds have been partly raised by sub- 
scription among the Senate and citizens of 
Hamburgh and the merchants of Bremen. 


The Russstan Peasantry.—From 4 
return of the condition of the Russian pea- 
sants just published at St. Petersburg it 
uppears that 4. 663,585 peasants are still 
under engagements to work fur the lane. 
owners, and that 5,112,432 are either ea- 
tirely free from any obligation to their an- 
cient masters, or will shortly be so Of 
these 1,849,307 are now frecholders, and 
of the remainder 2,402,024 possess land 
under contract throuzh the intervention of 
the Government, and 447,283 without 
such intervention. 


Incenutry.—We have seldom heard of 
a yreater instance of misplaced ingenuity 
than “a graud landscape in mosaic’ made 
by a clerk in the French War-office. It is 
composed entirely of insects—(of beetles 
alune there are more than 45, 000) of near- 
ly 4000 different speeies; and took four 
years in making —Wall Mall Gax tte. 


Psatm or Lire.—Mr. Longfellow's 
„Psalm of Life” has been translated into 
Chinese. Mr. Wade, of the British em- 
bassy at Pekin, was the translator, and, in 
accurdance with the custom of the country, 
he had the translation inscribed on the 
door-post of his house. 


A New Retioious Secr in lraty.— 
The Pensiero Italiano announces that a 
new religious sect has been coustituted at 
Florence, the seat of which is in the Via 
dei Servi. It is a sort of Italian Church, 
somewhat resembling the French one which 
the Abbe Chatel attempted to found in 
Paris in 1831. Mass is said in Italiau; the 
communion is administered in both kinds. 
The priests consecrate each other. 


ANTIQUITIES OF CORNWALL.—An ex- 
cursion, projected jointly by the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall and the Penzance 
Natural Uistory Society, took place re- 
cently.to the neighbourhood of Gurnard’s 
Head, on the north coast of the country, 
and Gulval Downs. Guruard's Head is a 
rocky promontory, jutting some distance 
into the sea, and bearing very distinet 
traces of having been fortified by the 
ancient Britons against an enemy attacking 
from the sea, this being the only specimen 
of an ancient British fortification where 
traces of sea-defences have been found. 
Bosphrennis Beehive Hut, which was first 
brought to light by the Cambrian Archwo- 
logical Society, was visited and further in- 
vestigated by the aid of the magnesium 
light. Some other explorations were made 
by the party. 

Very Suarp Pracrice.—<As an in- 
stance of sharp practice, it is related that 
a merchant going to America and back, 
went to an insurance office and wished to 
insure separately 1000 cigars, valued at 
$1000, against loss by fire or water The 
insurance was agreed to. After the lapse 
of six months he made his appearance at 
the insurance office, and demanded his 
money, as the cigars had been all burned. 
“But not on board the vessel, sir,” said 
the Secretary, for she is in dock now.” 
“Yes, on the vessel. I smoked 
them, and therefore burned them all my- 
self, and the insurance says against fire. 
The Secretary seemed taken aback, and 
had nothing to say, so the merchant said 


THE PRE 


he would call the m ct lay for his money. 
The next day he oled, but was met by 
the solicitor to the company, who told him 
if he did not relinquish his claim, he 
would be prosecuted as one who had know- 
ingly and wilfully +t fire to as- 
sured by the company. The biter was 
bitten. 


Two Comets.—Mr. E. J. Lowe, the 
astronomer, of Highfield House, writes to 
the London Times:—“Two comets were 
detected here this evening, (August 27.) 
I was looking for the return of Biela’s 
comet, of which Mr. J. R. Hind had sent 
me an ephemeris, when at 8.7 P. M. I 
noticed a comet low down in W. S. W. 
At 8.20 P. M. it was a conspicuous object 
to the naked eye, and about twice the 
apparent size of Jupiter. At 8 14 P. M. a 
second very similar comet was detected 
some three degrees below this, and to the 
west. It was rather longer than oval, 
somewhat less than the first, and without 
any nucleus or dark portion.“ 


Wonpers or Puoroorapuy.—A friend 
bas sent us, from Melbourne, a copy of the 
Colonial Land Act for 1865, done in the 
Photographic Department of the Land 
Office in that city, so minute as to be 
searcely visible to the eye, the whole fifty- 
two pages, folio, being printed on a bit of 
paper about the size of a bank note. This 
dainty production is the work of Mr. 
Moone — Atheneum. 


Fasuiton.—It is said the women in Per 
sia were so delighted at the opening of 
telegraphic communication with Russia, 
that they repounced their ornaments of 
gold and jebelry, and would wear only 
bracelets, necklaces, Ke., made of telegraph 
wire 


PRASANTs’ Diet in Sourn lrary.—-lt 
consists privcipally of hard beans boiled 
down, furin« ross« (Indian corn-flour), po 
tatoes, and fruit. Meat is a luxury indulged 
im once a year, and maccaroni rarely. — 
Neples Letter. 


Henetal Jem; 


A New Pressyrertan Cuvacu.—The 
congregation which for many years have 
worshipped at the corner of Grand and 
Urosby streets, New York, under the Rev 
Dr. Thompson, having some time since sold 
that property, and purchased ground for 
the site of u uew edifice on Thirty-fourth 
street, near Broadway, broke ground on 
Thursday, 7th inst., with appropriate cere- 
monies. The building committee and their 
architect, Mr. Jardine, with several other 
gentlemen, met on the premises, when the 
Rev. Dr. Thompson inaitiated the work of 
excavation by removing with his owu hands 
the first shovel-ful of carth The edifice 
will be a splendid Guthic structure of Bell- 
ville sandstone, and will cust when com 
pleted about $80,000. 


KENSINGTON PResBYTERIAN 
The Rev. William 0. 
Johnstone, pastor of this church, preached 
on a late Sabbath his fourteenth anniver 
sary sermon. Duying the period of his 
pastorate there have been 991 additions to 
the church, 699 of which were on exami- 
nation, and 292 on letters from other 
churches. The baptisms have numbered 
O88; the number of funerals over 700; 
about 400 marriages have been solemnized. 
Mr. Johnstone has preached nearly 1400 
sermons, besides about 1000 lectures and 
~pevial u ldres-es. Ue has paid about 900 
visits u year, making ia the whole. tim 
about 15,000 visits. About $30,000 have 
been raised for congregatioual purposes, 
and about $12,000 for benevolent causes. — 
657 ahyterian Standard 


A CLERGYMAN IN A STRANGE PLACE.— 
The St. Louis Democrat of August 29th 
says:— Mr. Laws, formerly a Presbyte 
rian clergyman at Fulton, Missouri, i- 
President of the New York Gold Board, at 
a salary of five thousand dollars per annum. 
Before bis departure from Missouri he was 
incarcerated for a time in Gratiot street 
prison ov a charge of entertaining sympa- 
thies with secession.” 


CATECHISM For 
more than a year azo the Board of the Publi- 
cation Society ( Baptist) offered a premium of 
$300 for a new Catechism adapted to Sab- 
bath-schovl use. The Rev. Drs. Justin A. 
Smith, editor of the Christian Times, Chi- 
cago; Dodge, Professor in Madison 
University, and J. Wheatoo Smith, pastor 
of the Spruce Street church, Philadelphia, 
were — a Committee of Examina 
tion and Award. Of thirty manuscripts 
submitted to chem, they decided that the 
best was that eutitled, A Catechism of 
Seripture Truth as held by Baptist 
OChurches,”” written by the Rev. Charles 
Keyser, of Binghampton, New York, for- 
merly of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Kentucky Mernovists.—The Coufer- 
ond of the Kentucky Methodist Church, 
in „ ion in Cincinnati, Ohio, adopted 
the minority report, which expressed u 
willingness to receive, through the General 
Couference only, an overture towards re- 
union. The report directly favoured re- 
union, and seventecn of the union members 
asked to be located, thereby resigning their 
ministerial functions, and others resigned 
their seats. 


University or Norra CaRro.ina, 
Curl. IIIII.— The funds of this Lustitu- 
tion were nearly all lost, having been in- 
vested almost entirely in the Bank of 
North Carvlina, which is understood to be 
bankrupt There are 58 pupils iu attend- 
anes now, and the tuition fees furnish the 
only means of support for a faculty of nine. 
Professor Hepburn has a furlough of a year, 
which he is spending in Germany, pursuing 
his studies in Philosophy and Languages. 


Riaur.— Loet it bo circulated that Pelton 
& Ewen, of New York City, have discon- 
tinued the practice of keeping open their 
livery stables on Sabbaths, for two con- 
siderations, namely, to afford an opportu- 
nity to employers and employees to pay 
proper attention to their religious duties, 
and to avoid an unnecessary profanation of 
the Sabbath; and secondly, to give their 
men and horses the necessary day of rest, 
after the exhausting labours of the week— 
including, as it does, all hours of the night 
and day. 0 


Sap! Sins! —A correspondent of the 
Gospel Messenger utters a doleful jeremiad 
over a recent dereliction of Bishop East- 
burn. It appears that this prelate recently 
eceupjed the pulpit of the Congregational 
church at Rye-Centre, and preached in his 
usual dress, without either gown, robe, or 
stole; gave out» hymo from the Presby- 
terian collection; and repeat mutilated 
version of the morning prayers, omitting 
the Absolution, Psalter, Litany, Collects, 
Epistle, and Creed. The service occupied 
twenty one minutes, and the sermon fifty- 
five. The indignant writer claims not to 
be bigoted or intolerant, but still charges 
the diveesan with a violation of his ordi 
tion vows, and suggests to him “to come 
honestly forth and resign the high privi- 
lezes he has ceased to value.” What in 
tho world shall be done about it? 


Parstbrxr Jouxzon'’s Pamity. — President 
Johnson's family is said to be the largest that 
has ever occupied the White House. It con- 
sieta of his wife, a son, a son-in-law, two 
daughters, and a number of grandchildren. 
The son-in law is Judge Patterson, recently 
elected a Senator from Tennessee. Mra. Pat- 
derem does the honours of the Executive Man 
sien, This lady was educated at Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, during the administra- 
tien of President Polk, and was then a fre- 
quent guest of his family. 


Arrewrreo Svicive.—The Rev. Peter 
Hamill, a Roman Catholic clergyman, at- 
tempted to commit suicide on Tuesday, the 
12th inst , on a railroad train which was leav- 
ing Bston. He cut his throat, and after 
wards jumped from the train. It is supposed 
he was labouring under a temporary aberra- 
tion ofthe mind. He has since died. 


SBYT 
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Catirogmia Propucrs.—The Stat: o. Cali- 
fornia offers a bounty of $3000 for the first 
one hundred acres of cotton; also 3''00 for 
the first 100 bales of 300 pounds each. Over 
$100,000 is donated by the State for the en- 
couragement of 412 in the raixing of 
various products. Tulare and Los Angeles 
counties can raise cotton successfully, as well 
as the grape, large quantities of wine are 
annually manufactured. Some planters have 
vineyards of 100 acres and over. There are 
vineyards at the old Catholic missions along 
the coast, in successful bearing, that were 
planted out over 70 years ago, and strange to 
say, they have not received the first dressing 
of manure during that period. 


Trape —A Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, 1 says that peanut culture has been 
one of the most profitable of the agricultural 

ursuits of the Cape Fear District; and that, 
ides the quantity crushed for oil, which 
has been very great, over one hundred thou 
sand bushels have been annually exported to 
the Eastern States and Canada. The peanut 
is — cultivated, and will yield a crop per 
acre valued at from seventy five to one bun 
dred dollars. 


Destavctive Fiae.—The recent fire in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, destroyed nearly all 
the town. The newest, most substantial, and 
best part of the city, including all the largest 
and finest business houses, was burned, to- 
gether with considerable cotton. 


Lyina lots. — The Richmond 
Whig says fallowing time has cme, an 
three fourths of the richest land in the State 
are now idle for want of labour. 


Suor Bustness.—The Lynn ) 
Bulletin says that the value of tles sold 
in Lynn during the month of July was bw 
litile short of $700,000, while in June over 
a million dollars worth were sold, and in May 
last $1,100,000 worth. Last month's return, 
when ublished, will probably como well ap 
to the fatter tyure 


A Ilovse Seer sy -- Paran 
Stevens, whe is luilding a private for 
him-elf at Newoort, Rhode through 
umme odd vsotion, bas his bouse fram in 
Boston, the stone prepared there, the jones 
work as far as possible done, and every thing 
„le made realy. The materials are then 
transferred by railroad, and put together by 
Boston workmen. 


Rattroap Openev.—Trains were to com 
mende runving on the Mobile and Obio Rail 
road, fran Columbas, Kentucky, through 
Mobile, on the 13:h onst. This road wes par 
tially closed daring the four yerrs of the 
rebellion. A boat will eonnect ot Columbus 
tor Cairo, and the mail will be carrie through 
in une day. 


Arries.—Apple speculators in western New 
York have g ne wild with apprehensions of a» 
short crop. The Orleans Republican says: — 
“fhe oil fever never raged more barningls 
than has the apple fever of lare in this county. 
It ix weil kno vo that the 50 this year will 
be « light one throughout the country, and 
the season opened with high prices for early 
fruit, and — As till higher rates for the 
later varieties. The nominal price at which 
contracts are now made is four doliars to four 
dollars and fifty cents per barrel; but, in 
their eagerness to secure fruit, buyers are 
svouring the councry, aud buying up orchards 
in the lamp. Experience! fruit-riisers say 
that some of these lumping purchases will 
prove any thing but barg ins t, the buyers, 
who will get off easily if the fruit costs them 
leas than duliars a barrel. Our impression 
is that some of the speculators will be nursing 
barned fingers next winter.“ 


Tur City or Avousra xeanty Destrovep 
ur Fine —The moat destructive tire that ever 
owcurred in Maine swept through Augusta on 
the morning of the [7th inst. The entire 
business portion of the city, extending from 
the passenger bridge to Winthrop street, and 
from the river to above the railrowl track, is 
a smoking mass of rains. The fire broke out 
in Wer in a new weaden building, 
into which the vecapants moved yester- 
day, and spread repidly in all directions, and 
the utmost efforts of the citizens could only 
confice its destructive progress t the limits 
above mentioned. Every lawyer's office in the 
city, all the banks, two hute a, the p int-flive, 
express and telegrap' offices, «ll the dry gouds, 
buck, and clothing stores in the e:ty, the 
Unite States Quartermaster’s, C mmiseary 
and Pension offices, the new depot yet un- 
finished, the Aye newspaper office, and many 
„ther buildings, in all numbering more than 
forty, uud pied aus places of business by 
more than oe individual. and firms, 
were burned. Many saved portions of their 
nk. while others lost every thing. The 
banks succeeded in saving all their papers 
and treasure. The fire ie beliveved to have 
Leen the work of an ineendiary. The loss 
cannot now be estimated, but will not be less 
than $500,000, and no estimate of the amount 
of insurance bes yet been made. 


— — 


FROM sUROEE. 


Our latest fureigu advices 


City of Boston. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is stated that im comseque: ce the spread of 
Feaianism, the number of reciment4 in the south 
of te be inereaved. Five of the lead. 
ers in tue receat Fenian demonstration at Mack 
ro k. wear Dandelk, have been committed for 
trial at the Aste without privilege of bail. The 
prosecution was ieetitautd by order of the Dab- 
lin Castle authorities. 

Phe report thar Me. Bright is vient America 
on official invitation, is be without 
foundation. 

Tue Board of Trade returos Juiy show a 
coutinned Slight falling off in Britis!) exports as 
compared with iast year. 

The fetesat Portemoath in bow ur of the French 
fleet progressed in the most spleudid manu r, and 
concluded on the Ist ius, The weather the agh- 
out was exceedingly fluc, and every thing passed 
of in the most happy manner Banquets re. 
views, balls, and fo lowed one after 
the other, and all were alike brilliant and sue 
cessful. The reeeption acconied to the Preach 
officers by the Euglich people was exceedingly 
warm and euthosimstic. Ata grand banquet 
given by the Duke of Somerset in behalf of Eug- 
wand, awl by M. Chassaloup Loulat in behalf of 
France, an earnest desire was expressed that the 
two nations might ever live in peace, and on 
terms of the most cordiat friendship and goo! 
will, This exchange of naval hospitalities be- 
tween France and England is pronounced a 
memorable episode, not only in the history of 
these two great powers, but even of the civil 
ized world, aud is universally regarded with 
real satisfaction throughout England. 

Crop estimates claim much attention, aud te 
leading authority in the London Times suins up 
his estimates throughout the country as follows: 
“Wheat will yield 26 bushels per acre, or 4 
below the average. Barley, 32 bushels per acre, 
or 8 below the average. Oats, 34 bushels per acre, 
or 14 below the average. Peas and beans wil 
yield an average crop. Potatoes will yield im 
usually well. Hay will give an average crop. 
Pasturage is singularly abundant.” The Mark 
Lane Express fears that three fourths of the Eng 
lish wheat crop will prove to be in bad cond 
tion. The cattle-plague continued its ravages, and 
is stated to have made its appearence iu the 
county Donegal, Ireland. The Common Couneii 
of London had headed a subscription with five 
thoustnd doliars, to compensate persons who have 
been conpelled to kill diseased catile. 

Ihe Directors of the Adautic Telegrapi: Com 
pany have uoaniunously accepted the ofler of the 
Telegraph Constraction Company to manufacta.e 
and lay down a new cable, and complete the 
present one, so as to have two perfect cables be- 
tween Ireland and Newfoundland next summer. 
The menufseture of the new cable has com- 
menced, and the work is being done with the ut 
most care. Captain James Anderson receive: un 
offer from the Telegraph Coustruction Company 
to command the Great Eastern for five years, i 
laying cables, and accepted of it. 

The Confederate bondholders held a meeting 
at London on the 4th inst., and debated their 
prospects, and some of the speakers even con- 
tended that the Federal government was respon- 
sible. A committee was appointed to make 
inquiries, and report at another meeting on Oct 
ber 18th. The proceedings afforled so litle 
ground for hope, that the bonds declined one per 
cout. The Liverpoot Post points out that trade 
between the Mersey and Southern ports is te 
newing its old activity. Many sbips have sailed, 
and many more are on the berth for cotton ports. 

Sic William Hamilton, Astionaner Royal for 
[reland, is dead. 

News from the Cape of Good Hope to July 28 
has been received. The Bosuto war is proceeding 
vigorously, and is favuurable to the free state 


people. 
FRANCE. 
Count Walewski bad tendered his resignation 
as a Senator, and it was accepted. The Emperor 
had received M. Mon, the new Spanish ambas- 


by the Asia and 


— 


sador. [1 «aid he atrach 
France «= Spain advan: ther, and th 
French Government wo! atways be foun ! 
ready s :engthen mel which unite th 
two countoes, The Paris utrie says that the 
French ioperial goverament, and all the prece 


eat Value to seein . 


dects of ut. pdicy, compel % refuse its approba- 


tien to the Austra Prussian compact at Gastein. 
What hus predominated in the arrangement sane- 
tioned at Salzburg has been interest of the 
strongert, and the annexation of Lunenburg to 
Prussia raises another constitutional question. The 
Empress Eugenie had arrived at Fontainebleau, 
with the ladies who were injured at Neufchatel. 
The rtarns of the Bank of France show a redac- 
tion in cash of about a million and a half of 
franes, aud a real increase in discounts. The 
Emperor and Empress of France, and the King 
an! Queen of Spain, were about to exchange 
vis.ts at Sau Sebastian and Biarritz. The cholera 
coutinued active at Marseillés, The price of 
corn is declining in the French markets, and 
Rentes were quiet at 69 francs 15 cemimes. Joseph 
Bonaparce, Prince of Musignano, died at Rome. 

A great fire at Stamboul (Constantinople) had 
destroyed 2500 buildings, and was still tag ing on 


the inst. 
PORTUGAL. 

The Cortes granted leave to the King to travel 
abroad. He and the Queen will visit Italy, Don 
Fernando acting as Regent in the interim. Such 
an event Being unprecedented, has excued public 
surprise. 


— — 


Presbyterian church, the Kev. Auuzur nas. 
pa-toc of the church, to Sanaa Aoyes, daughter 
uf the Lev. Dr. v, of Clinten, the officiatin 
clergyman, who was assisted by the Rev. W. J. 
Erdman, of Fayetteville, Now York, brother of 
the bridegroom. 


‘mm the inst, by the Rev. Joseph D. 
Mr G. to Miss Mania B. Gran- 
rae, both of Bryautsville, Peausylvania. 

On the 0th inst. by the Rev. M. C. Sutphen, 
yptain Jauss 8. Sutru, the late Regiment 
Volunteers. t+ AN E. 
Mrens, of Puiladelphia. 

At Belletonte, Pennsylvania, on the loth 
by the Rev. James Linn, Mr. Frascis M. Mus, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, to 
of Juliano Furnace, Penasylvania. 


tha the ln ipat., by the Rev. R. M. Patterson, 
Rau aun T. of Pittsburg, b+ Annie, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Taoomwas of Whiteland, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

Un the 10th inst, at Clinton, New Jersey, by 
the Rev. J. Alstyoe Blauvelt, Cuantes Sroxe to 
Many Tioer. 

Also, au the t2th ijust., by the same, B. 
Wetter to Matinpa Kent. 

On the 12th inst, atthe Pre byterian church 
of Slaungton. Pennsylvania, by the Kev. Ashbel 
. Harned, assisted by the Rev. James Lowers, 
Mr. Davin Mek to Mies KR Avesta 
MacDowe tt, dauguater of Robert laclowe!ll, Esq., 
of Slatingwa. 

Ia the Presbyterian church, Salisbury. North 
Carolina, on the 26th of July, by the Rev. J. 
cumple, E. Nye -Herentsoy, of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, to Mies Berrie, eldest daughter of the 
late H Jenkins, of Salisbury. 

On the lith inst, by the Rev. (. M. Cooper, 
Mr. Ronz ur C. Harro Brook! yu, to Miss 
J., daughter of Cuartes Kercuum, E-g, of Hun 
tington South, Long Island, New York. 

Ou the 24th of August by the Rev. J. Addison 
Henry, of West Philadelphia, Tuowas F. Bun 
to Miss Many H. Reeves 

Also, by the same, on the | ith inst., Ranga A. 
Jounstos to Miss Lovisa A. Myevs, oil of Phila- 
del phia. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, on the Lith iust, by 
the Rev. J. 8. Stuchell, Mr. Winciam G. Faves to 
Miss Kare C. Hot rox, both of Baltimore. 

Also, on the iust., by the same, r. 
E. Roben to Miss Resecea Horrs, all of Balti- 
more. 

In McKeesport, Pennsylvania, August 9th, by 
the Rev. R. F. Wilson, Mr. Levi Suita to Miss 
Marr Ans Wart. 

Also, August Iich, by the samo, Mr. H. Wourn- 
mvoton to Mies Isert Porter. 

Also, August 24th, by the same, Mr. Tuomas J. 
Gipsons to Miss Many all of McKees- 
port and vicinity. | 

At the McCloud House, Norwich, Ohio, on the 
Sth inst., by the Rev. W. M. Ferguson, Mr. 
Jacos Hines to Mra. [eanenca Gary, of Wash 
ington, Ohio. 

At Woodbine, Princeton. New Jersey, on the 
6th iust., by the Rev. T. L. Janeway, D. D., as- 
sisted by the Rev. E. Wall. the Rev. O. Hew. 
srunnv, of Carlisle, New York, to M. Exnsza, 
daughter of A. D. Buackwett, Esq., of Princeton. 

In Congress, Ohio, by the Kev. T. B. Van 
Eman, on the 4d of May, Mr J. B Saitu to Alias 
K. PATTERSON. 

Also, August Iich, by the same, Mr. Levi 
Ilovseuotver, to Mies M. J. Pa- ransox. 

Also, August 24th, by the same, Mr. Jacos 
Swirzer to Miss-L. Carn. 

On the 24th of August, by the Rev. D. J. 
Waller, Mr. H. W. Manan, of Fort Wayne, I: di- 
aus, to Mrs. Frasers K Warze, of Blooms 
burg. Pennsylvania. 

In Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, on the inst., 
by the Rev. P. B. Marr, Mr. Witutaw Neat to 
Mrs. Rosatrna both of Lowish urg. 

On the 14th inst., by the Rev. Samuel M. 
Studdiford, Witutau >. Best, of Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania, to Kare E, daughter of 
Cuances v, of Stewartaville, New Jersey. 


On August 22d. by the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, 
Tuevpors Eueny to Macei* Born, all of New 
York. 

In Philadelphia, ou the 16th inst., by the Rev. 
W. M. Rice, Mr. Wiettan B Pantses, of New 
York, to Miss Mary M. De Haves, ©f Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


— — — 


4 Ubttuarive coer lines 
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At Springfield, Ohio, on the 25th of August, 
Mrs. SARAH E. WILSON, wife of the Rev. 
H. R. WILSON, D. b., fell sweetly asleep in 
Jesus. “Her record is ou high.” 

Died, August 16th, COLEMAN COVINGTON 
HUEY, druggist, of McKeesport, Peuusylvauia, 
aged thirty-two years. 

Died, on the 4th inst., in Islip, Long Island, 
Mrs. ADELAIDE COLT, wife of Robert O. Colt, 
Esq., aged thirty years. 

Died, in Dublin Towaship, Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania. on the 4th inst., Mr. ANDREW 
M. GILLILAND, in the thirty-third year of bis 
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Died, in Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
9th inst, Mr. HENRY C. EVERETT, in the 
twenty-second year of his age. 

Died, in Fannettsburg, l’ennsylvania, on the 
12th inst., Mrs. SARAH McALLEN, à member 
of the Presbyterian church of Lower Path Val- 
ley, in the sixty third year of her age. 

Died, on the 4th inst, on Waluut Prairie, 
Clark county, Illinois, UETTIE, daughter of Dr. 
J. D. and ELIZABETH N. MITCUELL, aged 
tive years eight months and four days. 

Died, of dyseatery, on Wednesday, August 23d, 
IRENE E., eldest daughter, aged two years and 
seven months; and on Saturday, the 26th, ALICE 
MAY, youngest and only child of JOHN D. and 
LIZZITIE DORLAN, aged sixteen months. 

Two little rose-buds faded, 
Calmly as flowers of May; 
Laid in their silent coffins, 
Under one mound of clay. 
‘rene and Alice are sleeping, 
Calmly and sweetly the while; 
Over their pale lips there lingers 
Childhood's pure innocent smile. L. 


SYNODICAL MERTINGS. 


The Synod of Southern lowa stands ad- 
journed to meet at Afion, Union county, lowa, on 
hursday, September 25th, at 7 o'clock. P. M. 
J. C. MeCuss, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of St. Paul stands ad- 
journed to at Rochester, Minnesota, on 
Thursday, September 28th, at 7 o'clock, F. M. 

Tuaver, Slated (erk. 


The Synod? of Buffalo will mect in the 
Presbyterian church at Wereaw. New York, on 
Tucsday, October Ad. at 7 o'clock. P. M. Mem 
bers of Synod ure requested t, repair at once to 
the church ou their arrival, where they will fiud 
a Committee of the congregstion prepared to 
assign them places. A. G. Haun, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of INinois stands adjourned 
to meet iu the Presbyterian church at Champaign 
city, Dlinoia, on Wednesday, October 4th, at half 
past 7 o'clock, P. M 

Slated Clerk. 


The Siu of Jowa will meet at 
Marion, lowa, on Thuralsy, Oetober 5th, at 
seven o'clock P. M. 

Jonas M. Boees, Temporary Clerk. 


The Syaud? of Wheeling stands adjourned 
to meet in the First Presbyterian church of 
Parkersourg, West Virginia, on Friday, October 
13, at 10 o'clock, A. M. Members travelling by 
boat from Wheeling will be carried at reduced 
fare, five doll rs for the reand trip. The regular 
boat between the two places leaves Wheeling 
daily at half-past o’eloek, A. M. 

James Brack, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Vow A raey will hold its 
next stated meeting in the First Presbyterian 
church, Princeton, New J-raev, on Tuesday. the 
Iich of Uctober, at 7 o'clock, P. M. Stated Clerks 
of the Presbyteries are requested to sead copies 
of their Statistical Reports to the State! Clerk of 
the Synod, and copies of the Narrative of the 
State of Religion within their respective bounds, 
to the Rev. Joseph W. Hubbard, Cape Island, 
New Jersey, Chairman of the Committee to draft 
the Synodical Narrative, at least one week pre- 
vious to the meeting of Synod. 

R. K. Ropeers, Stated Clerk. 


— — — — 
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TI. Zanesville ui meet 


in Me ouaellsville. vio, on Tuesdey evening, 
Septen ber 26th, at 7 o'vlock. 
W. M. Feravses, Slate! ler’. 
The lL’ s!ytery of Chicago stands ad- 
journed to meet at Oswego, Llivois, on Tuesday, 
September 26th, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
W. W. Usus, Stated Clerk. 


The es of Warren will meet in 
the John Kuox church on Tuesday, September 
26th, at II o'clock, A. M. 

R. C. Marruews, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Lewes stands ad- 
journed to meet in Salisbury on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 28th, at half-past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

WI D. Mackey, Stated Clerk. 
Tho Presbytery of Saline stands adjourned 
to meet at Odin, Illineis,on Friday, 2¥th inst., 
at seven o'clock P. M. Sessional records must 
be presented for roview. The subject for the 
Presbyterial Conferouce is, “The Bible Cause, 
and its Claims upon the Church of Christ.” 
Churches are required to send up each one dollar 

to the Contingent Fund of Presbytery. 
J. Crozina, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of will meet in 
Carlyle, on the 30th inst, at eleven o'clock A. M. 
Session records and written reports of settlements 
with pastors, &c., will be called for. 

Aureren N. Deyyy, (ers. 


The Preshytery of Sangamon will meet 
at Decatur on Monday, October 2d, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M. G. W. F. Binen, Stated Cler’. 


The Preshyicry of Palestine will mee® in 
Arcola, Ulinois, on Monday, Ovtober 2d. at 7 
velock, L'. M. II. I. V. Stated Gerd. 

The stands ad- 
journed to neeet (ove day earlier thin usual) on 
Monday. Octobor 2d, in the Ferst sbyterian 
church of Bridgeton, New Jersey, at if past 
7 welock, F. M. A. U. Brown, Slate? 


The Prishytery of Philadelphia wiih hold 
ita stated quarterly meeting iu the Scots church, 
Philedelphia, ou Monday, October 2d, at 
lock A. M. W. M Rier. Slated le rk. 


The Presbytery of Philadcphia 
will hold its next stated meeting in Cohoecksink 
church, commencing on Monday, October 2, at 
10 A. M. J Low euns, Stated Clerk. 


The f ‘veshylery of f will 
mort in Mount Pleasant, Obie, on Tuesday, Goto 
ber 43, at o'clock, A. M. 

J. B. Stated Clerk. 


The Preshyt ry of will 
held its next stated mecting at Pluckamin, New 
Jersey, commencing on Tuesday, October 4d, at 
Oeloek. M. Carriages will meet the mer bers 
of Presbytery at Somerville on the arrival of the 
train which leaves New York at 12 o'clock, NI. 

J. T. Exoumsn, Stated Clerk. 


The shytery of Northumberland wil! 
held its next stated meeting in Lockhaven, Penn- 
sy'vania, on Tuesday, Uctober 3d, at II o'clock, 
A. M., and will be opened with a sermon by the 
Kev. William K. Ijama The churches will be 
ealled on for their contrivutions to the Presby- 
terial Mission Fund, at the rate of ten cenis tor 
each member for the year 1865, and delinquents 
fur the years 1863 and 1861 at the rate of fif 
teen cents per member. 

Isaac Grinn, Staled Clerk 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 
hold its next stated meeting in the First Presby- 
terian church of Trenton, New Jersey, on Tues- 
day, October 3d, at IM o’elock, A. M. 

A. D. Wurre, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Redstone will meet in 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, October 
3d, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

R. F. Witcsex, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Raritan stands ad- 
journed to meet in the church of Musconetcong 
alley, New Jersey, on Tuesday, October 4d, at 
lt o'clock, A. M. 
P. O. Srevpivorn, Stuled Clerk. 
The lr sbytery of Donegal will meet in 
the church of Chestnut Level, Pennaylvanis, 
on Tuesday, Ovtober d, at eleven o'clock A. M. 
The sessions will be opened with « sermon by the 
Rev. John J. Lane. 
Joux Fanquuin, Stated Clerk. 
The Presbytery of Daluque will meet at 
Scotch Grove, lowa, on Tucadsy. October Jd. at 
7 o'clock, P. M. W. P. Carson, Stated (Men. 


The Presbytery of Cedar will meet in 
Red Oak Grove on Tuesday, October 3d, at 11 
weloek, A. M. 

Avexanper 8. Sta Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Washington stands ad 
journed to meet iu the church of Cross Creek, 
on Tuesday, October 3d, at II o'clock, A. M. 

Avexanpen Stated Clerk. 


The Second Preshytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its next stated meeting in the church 
of Newtown on Tuesday, Uctober 4d. at half past 
7 o'clock, P. M. Access from Philadelphia by 
Trenton Ruailroal to Schenck’s Station. Cars 
leave Kensington Depot at S o'clock, F. M. 


The Lreshytery of Passace will meet in 
the Presbyterian church at Chester, New Jersey, 
on Tuesday, October 3d, at 3 o'clock, P. NM. 
Stages leave Morristown for Chester on the arri- 
val of the train of the Morris and Essex Railroad, 
which leaves New York at half past 8 o'clock, 
A. M. Sessioua! Narratives are to be sent to the 
Rev. William C. Roberts, Elizabeth, New Jeracy, 
at least one week previous to the meeting. 

Sraerr, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut will meet 
at Bedford. New York, og Tuesday, October 2d, 
at 2 o'clock, P. M. Records of Sessions will be 
examined, and assesstuente for the expenses of 
Presbytery and Synod received. By a standin 
rule of the Presbytery, an oficial written repor 
of the state of religion within its bounds is re- 
quired of each church at this meeting. 

Cuartes W. Band, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Monmouth will hold its 
next stated meeting at Jamesburg, New Jersey, 
on Tuesday, October 3d, at II o'clock, A. M. The 
opening sermon will be preached by the Modera- 
tor, Rev. D V. McLean, D.D., of Red Bank. 

W. M. Werts, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore will hold its 
next regular meeting in the Central church, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, commencing on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober Ad. at s o’clock, P. M. 

R. C. Gatrsnatru, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Burlington will meet 
at Allentown, New Jersey, on Tuesday, October 
3d, at half-past 10 o’clock, A. M., and opened 
with a sermon by the Moderator, Rev. W. 5. 
Plumer, D.D. Carriages will meet the 8 o’clock 
morning line from Philadelphia at Bordentown. 

L. C. Baker, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Bloomington will 
meet at Champaign City, Illinois, on Tuesday, 
October 3d, et half past 7 o’clock, P. M. 

R. Conover, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Newcastle will hold 
its next stated meeting in Zion church, Cecil 
county, Maryland, on Tuesday, October 3d, at 11 
o'clock, A. M., to be opened with a sermon by 
the Rev. Sterling M. Galt. 

Caantes D. Ketroce, Permanent Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Curlisle will meet in 
the Presbyte ian church of Mechanicsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on Tuesday, October 3d, at halt-past 3 
o'clock, P. M. A. D. Mrrourut, Stated K. 


The Presbytery of Potomac will meet in 
the Capitol Hill church, Washington, District of 
Columbia, on Tuesday, October Ad. at 5 o'clock, 
P. M. Sermon at half-past 7 o'clock, P.M. Sub- 
ject for conference on Wednesday evening,“ The 
necessity and desirableness of a revival of religion 
in our churches, and the means we should use in 
promoting such a revival.” 

W. Y. Brows, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 
its next «tated meeting in the Presbyterian 
ehureh of Alexandria, on Tues- 
day. ber Sd, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Roser Haut, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Newton will hold its 
uext stated meeting at Washington, New Jersey, 
commencing on Tuesday, October 3d, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M. R. B. Fons Stated Clerk. 


The eobyte of Dane idjourned 
to meet at Prairie du Sac. Friday, 
October 6th, at7 o'clock, I'. M. ‘The sessions will 
ha continued during the reecsses of Synod at 
Madison the following week. 

Geovren W. Newrut, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West Virginia will 
hold its next regular meeting at Morgantown, 
West Virginia, on Saturday, Ucteber 7th, at half 
pest 10 o'clock, A. M. 

J. A. Ewisa, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Nassau will meet at 
Tamaica, Long Islaad, on Monday, October th, 
at half past seven o'clock P. M. The opening 
sermon will be by the Kev. Charles S. Pomeroy. 
The records of Sessions are o be examined. 

J. b. Werts, stated Clerk. 


fe. 


PARKESBURG INSTITUTE. 


Secect Boargpine Scaoot ror Ladies AND Gen- 


TLEMEN. 
Normal, Academic, and Collegiate — 


Winter Session will begin November 15. 


Address the Principe 
. M. RAWLINS, A.M., 
Parkesburg, Chester county, Penusylvania. 
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Notices. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—A Suted 
Meeting of the Presbyterian Board of Publ.ca- 
tion will be held on Tuesday next, the 26th inst., 
at 4 o'clock, PF. X., at the Publication Rooms, 
No. 521 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

M. Rice, Recording Clerk. 


SERMON TO CHILDREN..A Sermon to 
Children may be expected atthe West Spruce 
Street church. corner of Spruce and Seventeenth 
streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) Af- 
ternoon, 24th inst, at half-past 3 o'clock. 


FIFTEENTH PRESPYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Corner of Fifteenth and Lombard Streets, Phila- 
delphia.—Services (Communion) by the pastor, 
Rev. William McElwee, to-morrow, (Sabbath, 
the 24th inst., at half past 10 o’clock, A. M., an 
at half-past 7 o'clock, P. M. 


* 


NOON-DAY PRAYER-MEETING. The place 
of meeting of the Noonday Prayer-Meeting is 
now No. 1210 Chestnut street, Second Floor, 
Philadel phia. 


— — 


CHILADELPHIA TRACT AND MISSION 
JOCIETY.—Tho Annnal Meeting of this Society 
for the Election of Officers will be held at the 
Society's Room, No. 115 South Seventh street, 
Second Story, Room Ne, 9. on Tuesday Evening 
next, 26th inst., at 8 o'clock. 

Tract Distributors“ Monthly Meeting for the 
District will be held at the Third Pres- 
byterian church, Pine and Fourth streets, Phila 
de! phia, on — Evening. 22d inst, at a quar- 
ter before S o’elock. 

Josera H. Senesinen, Agent. 


QUPERIOR 
N EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


in the Beautiful“ Connecticut River Valley.” 
BU RNIIXM'S 
AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


By tor the largest, ost complete, and thor- 
ough Institution of the kind in New England, 
where Young Men are thoroughly trained and 
properly fitted for all Business Pursuits. GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT in the Method of Instruction, 
uniting School Room aud Counting Room upon a 
— that secures all the practical advantages of 
each. 


BANKING HOUSES, Merchants’ Emporium, 
and twenty distinet Business Offices in practical 
operation. The Student Buys, Sells, Barters, 
Ships, Consigns, Discounts, Lneures aud keeps his 
accounts, as in Actual Business, 


Professor JOHN W. FOWLER, LL.D,, for 
eighteen years President of the * New York State 
and National Law Scheel,” Voughkeepsie, has 
charge of Law and Lecture Derartments, and will 
devote his entire time to the interest of this 
College. 


NORMAL WRITING DEPARTMENT. — In 
charge of the best Business and Ornamental Pen 
man and Teacher on the Continent. Superior 
facilities for acquiriyg a tnorough knowledge of 
the Science and Practice «oi Telegra shy. Tun. 
ERAL DEDUCTIONS made to Soldiers ‘who 
have received disabling and honourable wounds 
while in their country's service. 


NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS.— No par- 
ticular degree of udvancement is required. Stu- 
dents can euter vow, or at avy time, with an 
bsolute certainty of suceess. 


EDITORIAL OPINIONS.— Tue success of 
this College is so great as to warrant the belief 
that it will eveatuslly become the Laneest, as it 
already is the unsx, Institution of the kind in the 
Republican, June 21, 1865, 

“It has the endorsement of the best business 
men in Western Massachusetts.”— Northampton 
Free Press. 

“Competent judges speak in warm commenda- 
tion of this Institution, of its excellent manage- 
ment, and practical utility.“ Congregationalrst. 

From reliable information we believe that it 
is all it profesves."— Chris. Advocate & Journal. 

“It is one of the most complete and thor- 
ough Institations of the kind in the eountry.”— 
Methodist. 

lu every particular it is a first-class Business 
College—equal in its course of study, corps of 
instructors, aud genera! facilities, to any similar 
Institution in the United States.”—/prinafield 
Daily Union. 

“The references to it from New England leaves 
a very favourable impression of the advantages 
the Institution aflords. Its location is central, 
and the course of study is thorough and prac- 
tical.”-— N. V. Brening Post. 


SEND US NAMKES.— T, persons who will send 
us, plainly written, the post office address of 
forty young men likely to bo interested in ob- 
taining a Business Education, we will forward 
our “COLLEGE REVIEW” and “How to Do 
Business,” a manual of practical affairs, and 
guide to snecess in life Bend only one name 
from a family, and not over a dozen from one 
vi. ge or small town. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. -- Circulars, 
Papers, K., giving full particulars relating to 
the Course of Study, expense of Board and Tui- 
tion, may be had gratis. ; 

For specimens of Penmanship, Bank Bills, 
Notes, Drafts, Checks, &e , sond 25 cents. 

Address 

LOUIS W. BURNHAM, President, 
Springficld, Masaachusetts. 


SINNING 
AND -SORROWING. 


BY CAROLINE E. KELLY. 


12mo. Beautifully Illustrated. $1.25. 
—— 

“She principal incidents of this exceedingly 
interesting narrative, which are strietly true, oc- 
curred within the personal knowledge of the 
author, end she has invested the whole account 
with a charm of naturalness that is rarely 
equalled by eny writer. It would be difficult to 
conceive à case which should illustrate so im- 
pressively as this plain story does, the danger of 
a procrastinating temper ou subjects of personal 
interest to every young man, or which should 
point more clearly to the shoals and quicksands 
on which so many youth make shipwreck. 

„ The Book will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
om rent of the price. 

J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 
148 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


- —— 
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BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 821 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE SOUL'S ONLY RSFUGE; Or, Christ All 
in All. By the Rev. A. A. E. Taylor. 18mo 
Tract. Price 5 cents. 

Especially intended for the use of pastors 
among their people, and for distribution to those 
who seem to have inadequate views as to what 
the gospel requires of them in order to salvation. 


QUESTIONS ON THE SHORTER CATECHISM, 
With an Alphabetical Table of Definitions, 
Designed to Aid in the Work of Catechetical 
Instruction. By the Rev. John Dickey. 18mo, 
Paper. Price 10 cents. 


TH REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE, Presented 
to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church at its Session in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. ISmo Pamphlet. Price 2 cents. 


12uo0 TRACT, No. 282, pp. 4. 


ON TEMPERANCE. Tract. Bein 
Papers Adopted by the General 
its Sessions, May 31, 1865. 


L’OLIVIER. Par le Rev. Jacques Hamilton. 
Being « Transletion into French of Hamilton's 
“The Olive.” 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


Bairstown Presbyterial Academy, 


The next Scholastic Year of this Institution 
will commeuce October 2d, and continue to July 
Ist, with a short Vacation of two weeks at Christ- 
mas. Next year the Session will commence in 
September, and continue to July, giving one 
long vacation in July and August, instead of two 
in April and October. Students will be received 
at any time during the Session. It is preferable, 
however, to enter at the opening of the year. 

For particulars, see Catalogue of 1865. 

For character of this Institution, see last An- 
nual Report of the Presbyterian Board of Educa- 
tion, in the hands of Presbyterian Clergy. 

S. S. STEVENS, A. M., Principal. 


the Two 
ssembly at 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
AT WEST CHESTER.—The duties of this 
Institution were resumed on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 7th. The following gentlemen compose the 
Board of Trustecs :—Hon. James Pollock, LL. D., 
President; Captain William Apple, Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. E. Barber, Eeq., Secretary; James H. 
Orne, Esq, Treasurer; Rev. Richard New- 
ton, D.D., Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D., Hon. 
Oswald Thompson, Ion. Charles O'Neill, Hon. 
W. E. Lehman, Major-General 8. W. Crawford, 
Colonel William Bell Waddell, Major Wayne 
McVeigh, Messrs. Joseph B. Townsend, James 
L. 1 — Charles B. Dungan, George P. Kus- 
sell, William L. Springs, Addison May, and T. 
B. Peterson. Cadets may pursue an English 
Classical or Scientific Course of Studies, at the 
option of parents. The Academic Staff is com- 
sed of twelve Professors and Instructors, who 
ave been eincated in our best Institutions, and 
have had an extensive aud successful experience 
in the training of youth. A Graduate of the 
United States Rrititary Academy, of experience 
and ability, condacts the Military Department. 
The moral and religious instruction of the Cadets 


is carefully attended to. 
For Circulars, apply to JAMES H. ORN 


Esd., No. 626 Chestnut street, T. B. PETERSON, 
No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or to | 
Coronet. THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 


— — 3 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


delphia, James Claxton. vo, pp. 448. 

On the first appearance of this volume, as well 
as that by the same author on the Divine Govern- 
ment, the verdict of criticism was most flattering, 
and Dr. McCosh was acknowledged as a meta- 
physician of the first class, clear in his concep- 
tions, and eminontly reasonable and safe in his 

The volume before us having passed 
through a first edition, is now revised by the au- 
thor, with such emendations as render it still more 
acceptable as a thorough review of the subject of 
human intuitions. The field of philosophy which 
the author so ably traverses, has, as is well 
known, been overrun by many speculative no- 
tions, which, in so far as they have been adopted, 
have rather diverted the mind from truth than 
guided it to its discovery. The author would, and 
does reclaim it to its legitimate investigations, 
and weed it of sceptical outgrowths. Professor 
Shedd, in his introductory note, says truly in a 
single sentence, “It opposes sensationalism and 
materialism of every form; it rejects and refutes 
the selfish theory of morals; and it defends, with 
strong reasoning, the fundamental principles of 
theism and ethics.” This is just praise from a 
competent critic, and we doubt not that the intel- 
ligent reader whose tastes lie in this way, will 
discover that the reasonings of the author are re- 
plete with close, discriminating views, far above 
a merely imaginative philosophy. The volume is 
a credit to the publishers in a typographical point 
of view. 


History or raz Unirep Srares Cavatay, From 
Tae Formation or run Government 
To THE ler or Jung, 1863. To which is added 
a List of all the Cavairy Regiments, with the 
Names of their Commanders, which have been 
in the United States service since the breaking 
out of the Rebellion. By Albert G. Brackett, 
Major First United States Cavalry, Kc New 
York, 1865, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 337. 
The chief merit of this volume lies ia its his 

torica! details of all the cavalry operations, from 
an early to the present period, showing the value 
and efficiency of this arm of the service in the 
various conflicts in which the country hes been 
engaged with civilized and savage warriors. The 
history of war must ever be a melancholy record 
of blood, and yet as long as the necessity for it 
exists, the most effectual modes of waging it must 
be considered, and the brave men who have en- 
gaged in it and perilled life, should have their 
befitting memorial. With little attempt at roman 
tic word-painting, the material facts of many a 
bloody skirmish and battle are collected together 
so as to give a continuous narrative, which will be 
acceptable particularly to military readers. The 
volume is embellished with some well-drawn 
sketches. 


Sserman anv Cawpatons. A Military Biog- 
raphy. By Colonel S. M Bowman and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R. B. Irwin. New York, 1865, 
Charles B. Richardson. vo, pp. 500. 

We have received from the publisher a few of 
the advance sheets of this work, which, judging 
by the specimen, will be an admirable addition to 
our history of the great war. The specimen-con- 
tains a few of the preliminary chapters, well and 
tersely written, and several finely engraved por- 
traits, giving fair promise of what the whole book 
will be, with its authentic details and excellent 
typography. The hero of the biography has 
carved out for himself a fame which will live 
while the country lives. His triumphant march 
through the Southern States has a world-wide 
reputation as unparalleled in history. We natu 
rally wish to know more of such a man, and we 
are likely to be gratified by the completion of this 
work. The qualifications of the authors for the 
task could not receive a better endorsement than 
from the fact, that not only General Sherman, but 
his prominent Generals have countenanced the 
undertaking, and promptly made offer of all the 
requisite materials for the perfection of the 
work. it will therefore be an authentic history, 
and not a re-hash from newspaper reports. It is 
now in press, and will be published in a few 
weeks. It will be sold only to subscribers, at 
$3.50 a copy. The advance orders for it are 
already thirty thousand; and, of course, coming 
out at this seasonable period, it will be in great 
demand. 


Tus Crayon Miscattany. By Washington Ir- 
ving. The author's Revised Edition. Com. 
plete in one volume. New York, 1865, G. P. 
Putnam, Hurd & Houghton imo, pp. 441. 
This is the much admired Riverside edition, 

with an exquisite vignette of Abbotsford, in ail 

respects tastefully got up by the publishers. Irving 
is not likely to be forgotten as one of the most 
graceful and charming writers which our country 
has produced. The present volume embraces, 

«A Tour on the Prairies,” “ Abbotsford and New- 

stead Abbey,” which those who have read them 

before will wish to read again. 


Artavr Merton; or, Sinning and Sorrowing. By 
Caroline K. Kelly, author of Bernice, the Far- 
mer’s Daughter,” &. Philadelphia, 1865, J. C. 
Garrigues & Co. 16mo, pp. 288. 

The story narrated is one of thrilling interest, 
embodying the facts of areal history. Arthur was 
a wayward youth, disposed to put off the day of 
repentar@e, although often warned and partially 
awakened, until at length,as a wounded soldier 
at the baitle of Gettysburg, he was effectually in- 
duced to accepp the great salvation. Miss Kelly 
occupies a high place as a writer of juvenile 
books. The volume is got up with unexceptiona- 
ble taste. 

My Naw Howe By the Author of Win and 
Wear,” &-. New York, 1865, Robert Carter §& 
Brothers; Philadelphia, James &. Claxton. 16mo, 
pp. 383. 

This is another story from the pen of a skilful 
and successful author for youth. It will speak for 
itself to our young readers, to whom we confidently 
commend it. 


Tue Corrace Lisrary. Fourth. Favourite 
English Poems by Milton, Dryden, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Southey, Cowper, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Scott, Tennyson, and others. New York, 1865, 
Bunce & Huntington. 16mo, pp. 96. 

This cheap edition of some of the poetical gems 
of the English language is done up in paper cov- 
ers, and well deserves a place in the Cottage 
Library. It is prettily printed, and is embellished 
with engravings The price is thirty cents. The 
selections are al! good. 


Mayvat or Devotion ror ScHoots anp Acap- 
emizs. By E. J. Rice, A.M. Indianapolis, 
1864, Asher & Adams. 16mo, pp. 132. 

The object of this book is good. It is to encour- 
age daily devotions in the school. It consists of 
scriptural readings, hymns, and brief scriptural 
prayers, fur twelve weeks. Where it may not be 
_adopted entire, it will at least suggest to teachers 
their duty in this respect. 

How ro se Savep; or, The Sinner Directed to 
the Saviour. By J. H. B. Fortieth Thousand. 
St. Louis, 1865, J N. McIntyre. 18mo, pp. 126. 
This little volume, as its title indicates, is de 

signed as a directory to those becoming interested 
in the subject of religion, presenting a clear, scrip- 
tural, and earnest exposition of the plan of salva- 
tion. It seems to us that it will meet the case of 
such, and afford them a safe guide in their search 
after the truth. Pastors and others will find this 
little book well adapted as a help to inquirers, 
into whose hands it may with advantage be 
placed. The price is twenty cents in paper cov- 
ers, or thirty cents bound. James S. Claxton, suc- 
cessor to Messrs. Martien, of Philadelphia, will 
have it on sale. 


Can You Fons Her? By Anthony Trollope. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. New 
York, 1865, Harper §& Brothers. vo, double 
column, pp. 334. 
Trollope is a fruitful novelist, who has a reputa- 

tion among critics of such literature. Our time 

seldom permits us to look into this class of books. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


From Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, we 
have received the re-print of the last number of 
Black woods Magazine. Contents—1. Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke—Part IV. 2. Josiah Wedgwood. 
3. Hands and Hearts. 4. Miss Marjoribanks— 
Part VII. 5. Cornelius ODowd upon Men and 
Women, and other Things in General—Part XVII. 
6. Piccadilly—An Episode of Contemporaneous 
Autobiography—Part VI. 7. The London Art- 
Season. 8 Cleopatra. 9. The Late Elections. 


— 
BALAAM’S ASS. 


An amusing debate took place ing the 
street the other evening between Mr. 
W, a sceptic on religious matters, and 
a German Lutheran. The sceptic, ridicu- 
ling the truth of certain passages in the 
Bible, and supposing his antagonist about 
cornered in argument, asked him if he 
believed Balaam's ass ever spoke like a 
“man. The Lutheran was silent for a 
moment, and then said“ Me read mit the 
Bible dat von Balaam beat his schackass, 
and she speke chust like a man. Me 
believes dat. Me never hear a schackass 
speke like a man myself, but me hear a 

many men speke like a schackass.” 
t was some time before our friend could 


BY C. HENRY Sr JOHN. 


O tell us vot, young minstrel— 
(With thy harp of silent string, 
And thy hope-forsaken visage )— 
“There is nothing now to sing! 
While a blue sky bends above thee, 
And a heart is left to love thee, 
O tell us not, young minstrel, “There is nothing 
now to sing!“ 


In the awful shrines of Nature 
Has thy reverent spirit bowed ? 
Have you seen the deep in tempest, 
And the mountait: through the cloud“ 
Have you heard your heart's quick paces, 
In the lone and silent places? 
Aud beats it but to murmur, There is nothing 
now to sing?” 


Is there nothing great—heroic— 
Nothing noble in thy kind? 
Is the soul without her pinions, 
And the world without her mind! 
Is no pleading voice to move thee, 
And no worthy cause to prove thee? 
O think, before you murmar, There is nothing 
now to sing?” 


Is the Right at last triumphant? 
Is the Wrong crushed wholly out? 
Is there naught demands a struggle“ 
Is there nothing claims a doubt? 
Have we all the sages sought for? 
Have we all our fathers fought for? 
0 think, before you murmur, “There is nothing 
now to sing?” 


Who crown the Past for ever 
In her halo-circled state, 
® Save the souls that battled bravely 
In the strifes that made them great? 
And all the gorgeous story 
Of their grandeur and their glory, 
Is but the very prelude of the song that you may 
sing! 
Then deem not thine as idle, 
As a taper in the day; 
Be it true to that is truthful, 
It may never pass away; 
For all the golden tissue 
Of mans labour is the issue 
Of minds the world thought dreaming when they 
never ceased to sing! 


One sang of fame and glory, 
One of truth and heaven above; 
One sang of light and freedom, 
One of beauty and of love— 
Each at first the world’s derision, 
Till the years unsealed the vision, 
When they're now among the godlike for the 
songs that they did sing! 


— — 
THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


[By W. C. Prime, T., in Hours at Home” for 
ascptember.) 


The sea lies, as I have already said, in a 
deep basin. The eastern shore rises ab- 
ruptly in high rocky mountains, and the 
land to the eastward of these is barren and 
desolate, stretching away to the ruins of 
Gadara, the chief city of the ancient Gada- 
renes. The lake is not large. Here again, 
as in so many other instances, the traveller 
may be disappointed. The word „sea“ has 
led him to think of Genesaret as a vast 
body of water. He is scarcely prepared 
for the little lake, over which his eye 
sweeps with a single glance. But no lake 
on earth has shores so crowded with holy 
associations, and, therefore, there is no 
other lake or ocean where the observer 
looks across the water into such infinite dis- 
tances of thought and memory, joy and 
sorrow. The lake is oval in form, lying 
north and south. The Jordan enters it at 
the northern and flows out of the southern 
extremity. Around the northern and 
north-western shores cluster the points of 
deepest interest. There were Chorazin, 
and Bethsaida, and Capernaum. On the 
east was the land of the Gadarenes. But 
the steepness of the mountains forbade the 
location of any cities there, except near the 
northern and south extremities of the 
lake. The western shore must have been 
lined with cities and villages. The ruins 
which are found all along the banks, and 
especially the vacant tombs in the rocky 
bill sides, attest the former wealth and 
populousness of this coast. Tiberias is not 
a city of the time of Christ, although it 
can hardly be doubted that it occupies the 
site of some well-known place of that day. 
The hot springs which still flow near the 
city, and which seem to have been its 
original attraction, were probably then, as 
in later years, the resort of invalids, and 
the large number of rock-hewn sepulchres 
not far from the springs, indicate the near- 
ness of a place of considerable importance. 
The change is solemn and sad. Tiberias is 
the only place of any importance now on 
the shore of the sea. On the south-eastern 
side is a small village of mud huts, but no 
where else on its whole circuit is there any 
collection of human habitations; and Tibe- 
rias is but a ruin. In the time of the cru- 
sades it was a walled town, and the towers 
and walls remain, shaken by earthquakes 
into mournful ruin. Breaches admit friends 
and enemies through the old defences at 
numerous points, but there is not much 
within to tempt either class. No business 
is done here; and on the evening of m 
arrival one solitary boat—a rudely-built 
open fishing boat—was the only craft float- 
ing on the sea. Since that time travellers 
report this boat as among the things of the 
past, and there is not even one small repre- 
sentative left of the ancient shipping. 

That boat was not to be neglected, and 
we engaged it fora voyage. In the morn- 
ing, with a light breeze of wind, we ran 
down the west coast to the outlet, and 
bathed in the Jordan. The outflow of the 
river was exceedingly calm and placid. A 
few rods below, however, it began its 
plunging course among rocks that con- 
stantly dispute its swift career, as it goes 
down into the depths of the sea of death. 
The water at the outlet was a little less 
than five fect deep, the width, perhaps, a 
hundred and fifty. As I stood in the mid- 
dle of the deepest point, the gentle flow 
swept just under my chin. 

he lonesome beauty of that spot cannot 
be exaggerated. Will the time ever come 
when it will cease to be lonesome’? Wild 
fowl were floating on the water in calm 
security. No sound disturbed the stillness, 
nothing marred the beauty of the scene. 
Even the ruins which crowned the neigh- 
bouring ridges of land seemed to have 
taken on an air of repose in the soft sun- 
shine, and the storks that stood on the 
ruins were as motionless as statues. 

The day was warm, the climate in April 
being as soft as our June. The crazy old 
boat in which we had ventured the voyage 
was poorly furnished for rough weather; 
but who could anticipate rough weather on 
such a sea and in such an atmosphere! 
But we found to our cost that there are 
storms of wind which come down on the 
sea in these days as of old. Men change, 
and countries change, but the ways of na- 
ture remain. The morning breeze kissed 
our cheeks as lovingly as it kissed the 
cheeks of Mary of Magdala in the bloom of 
her youth, and the evening tempest swept 
us away as it swept the disciples of old 
when the Master slept and the storm raged, 
as if it Knew of his slumber. 

We put up the helm for home — our tent- 
home—outside the walls of Tiberias All 
around the sea there was no other home 
inhabited by civilized man, except that 
little group of tents, the temporary abiding- 

lace of pilgrims from distant countries. 
Ve coasted the western shore, the wind 
from the south-west gently pushing us 
along, when suddenly there came down the 
hill-side a fierce blast from the north-west, 
and our old craft, heedless of helm, went 
away before it. How she rolled! How 
she pitched, and buried her rough sides in 
the blue water! It was useless to resist 
that wind. The first mm snapped the 
weak oar that was our only * 
and we resigned ourselves to . We 
plunged and rolled across the sea, toward 
the land of the Gadarenes. There is a 
little mud village, inhabited by Arabs, on 
the south-east side of the water. It bears 


| Hebrews, outsi 


the name — Wady Samak, the Valley 


of Fish. We let the boat go, and she 
struck just by this village, the water, for- 
tunately, being so deep near shore that 
she ran within easy jumping distance of 
the gravel beach. Hence we walked to 
the Jordan, made our way across it by the 
aid of an Arab and his horse, and then, in 
the dark night, walked up the west shore 
of the sea to Tiberias. 

That evening was serencly beautiful, and 
as I slept, with the water lapsing on the 
stones just on the outside of my tent-cur- 
tain, I dreamed. Out of the far past came 
forms of exceedings beauty to visit my 
white tents in the moonlight of Galilee. 
What words can tell those dreams on that 
shore for ever beaten with those waves of 
music? 

I shall not undertake to relate all the 
incidents of three days, on the 
shore of the sea. Wen the epee: 
for the travel had been weary and labori- 
ous from Jerusalem. 

In the saddle again, however, at length, 
and our horses heads turned towards the 
passes of Lebanon. The tents are struck, 
the camp-fire burns dimly, and in tho mid- 
dle of the heap of coals is the tin cup of 
coffee, the cook, Hadji Mohammed's provi- 
sion for his own comfort, always the last 
article touched upon breaking camp. The 
mules with their loads are off an hour be- 
fore us, and we yet linger around the walls 
of Tiberias, linger among the graves of the 

de the old city, loath to go 
away from the spot where, somehow or 
other, we seemed to have rested more 
fully than ever before on this sad pilgrim- 
age of life. The traveller seldom fails to 
feel a certain affection for every spot in 
which his tents are pitched for the night. 
He divides his love of home among a thou- 
sand different spots where he has found 
temporary homes, but has none the less, 
after all, for the one place toward which 
he looks always with earnest love. But 
could one be blamed for specially clinging 
to that shore of the sea where the memo 
of the Lord remains so golden and a 
I think if there be any one resting-place 
on all the earth bettcr than another for the 
repose of the body, that is the place where, 
in the winds of heaven, in the rays of the 
starlight, by day and by night, for ever 
sounds the “ Peace, be still!” of His voice, 
which can calm every tempest, and give 
every blessing to IIis beloved while they 
sleep! 


Our route was toward Damascus, and the 
road passed up the western shore of the 
sea. As we rode along the narrow path, 
now ascending a spur of the hills, and now 
crossing a low plain, the vision of beauty 
was well-nigh perfect. The water was 
clear and transparent. From the bluffs we 
could see thousands of large fish, the de- 
scendants of those of old time, seemingly 
undisturbed in their element. For there 
are no successors of the fishermen of Gali- 
lee, except the owner of the miserable boat 
in which we made our voyage; and he 
manifestly fails to reduce the stock in the 
lake. I had tried myself. My fishing- 
tackle was all that could be desired, and I 
used every device of fly, minnow, and bait, 
but could not induce one of the well-fed 
inhabitants of the lake t take the hook. 
There were many varieties of fish visible, 
and they seemed to be feeding; but they 


despise all the temptations which could be 


thrown in their way by strangers. I have 
never seen larger quantities of large fish in 
fresh water than we saw in the north-west- 
ern part of the sea, as we rode toward the 
site of Capernaum. 

The oleander grew in rich -profusion 
along the shore. The air was laden with 
sweets from innumerable wild flowers. At 
length we descended to the * where a 
small collection of huts marks the site of 
Magdala, whence came the penitent Mary ; 
and a little way beyond this we reached the 
spring near which, it scems not impossible, 
Capernaum once stood. Let us not enter 
into the discussion about this site or any 
other site; for, after all, what difference 
does it make whether the eity stood just 
here, or afew miles from here, on this bend- 
ing shore? Would it make the associa- 
tions any more winning, the air any more 
golden and life-giving, the sunshine any 
more delicious, if we knew that exactly 
here on this plain, or on the sloping hill. 
side before us, the heaven-exalted city once 
reared her doomed towers?’ The view 
from the spot is so complete that one cares 
nothing for definite loeations. At one 
glance of the eye we take in all the circuit 
of the holy lake. It sleeps serenely now 
in the sunghine; it reflects with loving 
smiles the deep blue of the over-arching 
sky. From Bethsaida to the outflow of the 
Jordan the shores are before us; no float- 
ing object breaks the glassy surface. Is it 
a lake of earth; or is this a vision of the 
waters of heaven, by whieh the blesed 
shall rest? 


THE EAGLE AS AN EMBLEM. 


Amongst most warrior-peoples the eagle 
has been a favourite emblem. In mythol- 
ogy and — | it is every where present. 
With outstretched wings and flashing eyes, 
it seems to dominate over the whole world 
of fable, always sacred, always vencratcd, 
even feared, for in its grasp the lightnings 
kindle! But, says a French essayist, it is 
above all as the protector that it appears— 
to protect and to save being the privileges 
of power and strength. The eagle saved 
Helen when the knife of the priests thirst- 
ed for the blood of the vietim; it saved 
Valeria Lupera, when dragged to the altar 
of sacrifice. Thus strong and immortal, it 
was every where the enemy of death, every 
where the winged symbol of that existence 
which is without end! 

Among the Persians, Mithra, or the sun. 
god, wishing to reveal himself in a visible 
form, assumed the figure of an eagle; and 
this image, sculptured in gold, Cyrus 
placed on the crest of his triumphant 
standards. 

The Romans adopted the eaglo-symbol 
at an early period of their history. At 
first, — . to Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, they crowned it to the _— of their 
kings; afterwards, when they had toppled 
down the throne, they made it the orna- 
ment of the sceptre of their warrior-chiefs, 
and the only ensign of their legions. 

Under the republic, the Roman eagle 
was carved in wood; then in silver, with a 
thunder-bolt of gold in its talons. Caesar 
was the first who had the whole cast in 

old, but he deprived it of the thunder- 

bolt on which it had hitherto rested. To 
mark his indefatigable activity, and his 
constant yearning after new conquests, the 
Romans always represented Casar’s cagle 
with outstretched wings, a8 if seeking to 
enclose the entire world in the grasp of its 
shadow. 

Each legion had its golden eagle poised 
at the point of a lance. They regarded it 
with the most religious veneration; they 
made oath by it as by a divinity; and these 
oaths were esteemed peculiarly sacred. 
The warrior-bird preserved even there his 
protecting character; the guilty soldier, on 
the point of being smitten by the centu- 
rion’s axe—the prisoner doomed to death, 
might obtain life and pardon if they placed 
themselves under the safeguard of the 
eagle, by clasping closely the lance of the 
standard-bearer. 

On the days of the triumph of success- 
ful generals, the eagle was adorned with 
all the garniture of victory—with crowns 
of laurel and garlands of flowers. When a 
legion pitched its camp, the eagle was 
placed in its centre; and if it happened 
that two legions encamped together, they 
erected upon the limits of the two camps a 
double eagle, with heads and wings op- 


If a Roman army were defeated, the 
eagle was not suffered to fall into the 
hands of the enemy; when the standard- 
bearer saw the rout begin, he broke his 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
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lance in twain, and buried in the earth 
that portion which was crowned by the 
imperial symbol. This took place after the 
fatal battle of Lake Thrasymene; and we 
owe to such a precaution the only legion- 
ary eagle that - been rved to our 
times. It was found in any, on the 


land of the Count d’Erlach; is of bronze 


gilt, three inches high, and weighs eight 
pounds. It is supposed to have belonged 
to the 22d Legion, which being sorely 
pressed in a with the Alemanni, the 
eagle-bearer, before he took to flight, con- 
cealed in the earth the precious symbol 
intrusted to his care. 


CHEMICAL FREAK. 


A platina crucible is made and main- 
tained red-hot over a large spirit-lamp. 
Some sulphurous acid is poured into it. The 
acid, though at common temperature one 
of the most volatile of known bodies, pos- 
sesses the singular property of remaining 
fixed in the red-hot crucible, and not a drop 
of it evaporates; in fact, it is not in contact 
with the crucible, but has an atmosphere 
of its own interposed. A few drops of 
water are now added to the sulphurous 
acid in the red-hot crucible. The diluted 
acid gets into immediate contact with the 
heated metal, instantly flashes off, and such 
is the rapidity and energy of the evapora- 
tion that the water remains behind, and is 
frozen into a lump of ice in a hot crucible, 
from which, seizing the moment before it 
again melts, it may be thrown out before 
the eyes of the astonished observer. This 
is indeed “a piece of natural magie, and 
as much like a miracle as any operation of 
the forces of nature could produce. It is 
certainly one of the most singularly beauti. 
ful experiments imaginable. It was devised 
by a French savan to illustrate the repel- 
laut power of heat radiating from bodies at 
a high temperature, and of the rapid ab- 
straction of heat produced by evaporation. 

— 


AN AFFECTING SUENE. 


On a recent afternoon an old man, cane 
in hand, was passing along the south side 
of Washington street, near the coraer of 
Catharine, in this village. He was jogging 
along, apparently in deep meditation. On 
the other side of the street was a returned 
soldier, who, observing the old gentleman, 
started across towards him, accosting him 
as Mr. Wright. The old man did not ap- 
pear to hear the soldier, until he was over- 
taken and saluted with a “ How do you do, 
Mr. Wright?” 

The old man half hesitatingly reached 
forward his hand, which was heartily grasp- 
ed by the soldier, and peered intently into 
his face, and replied : 

“Well, 1 — you have got the start 
of me this time.” 

“You ought to know me,” said the sol- 
dier; “1 used to work for you.” 

“When?” asked the old man. 

Before the war,” said the soldier. 

“Are you sure?” inquired Mr. Wright. 
“Where do I live, and what is my name? 

„At Briar Hill, and your name is 
Wright/’ said the soldier. 

“Well, this is strange; how long did 
you work for me?” the eld man inquired. 

“A good many years,” was the response. 

“And yet I dou’t recognize you. What 
is your name? 

„Albert Wright,“ said the soldier. 

At this announcement the old man 
dropped his cane and fell upon the sol- 
dier's breast, exclaiming: 

“ My God! is this my son Albert!“ 

The scene which followed is beyond des 
cription. The son embraced the father. 
Both wept tears of joy. The old man 
danced with delight, and in his terpsicho- 
rean feats cut a pigeon-wing—double ha 
half right and left—do-se-do—alaman lett 
—and balauce all, ina style which indica- 
ted that he had quite forgotten his age and 
his infirmities, and exclaimed, as he wound 
up his delightful performance, “ Wouldn't 
the old woman give her eyes to know this!” 
For some minutes the two men indulged 
in these moderate exhibitions of love and 
affection, and then went off together.— 
OgdenslLurg Journal. 


DEATH FROM DISHONOUR. 


Conscience is often a hard master, and 
inflicts stern punishments. But it rarely 
happens that pangs of remorse terminate in 
speedy death, as in the following well au- 
thenticated case: 

Robert A——, foreman to a respectable 
nurseryman, who had lived with his em- 
ployer ten years, and who had maintained 
a good character, one Saturday night, after 
applying fur his wages, claimed pay for a 
young man up to that day, whom he had 
discharged some days before. His master 
looking him steadily in the face, said : 

“ Robert, do you want to cheat me, by 
asking wages for a man that you discharged 
yourself eight days ago? 

He had no sooner said this, than the 
miserable, conscience-stricken man’s blood 
forsook his face, as if he had been stabbed 
to the heart. When his master saw him 
so much affected, he told him that he might 
still labour as he had done, but that after 
such a manifestly dishonest attempt, his 
character, and the confidence in it, were 
gone fur ever. On Monday Robert made 
his appearance, but was utterly an altered 
man. Tho agitation of his mind had re- 
duced his body to the feebleness of an 
infant’s. He took his spade and tried to 
use it, but in vain; and it was with diffi- 
culty that he reached home. He went to 
bed immediately; medical aid was procured, 
but to no purpose, and the poor fellow sunk 
under the sense of his degradation, and ex- 

ired on Wednesday forenoon! His neigh- 
— who attended him say, that a short 
time before he died, he declared that the 
agony consequent on the loss of his charac- 
ter as an honest man, which he had for so 
many years maintained, was the sole cause 
of his death. 


BETTER BURN THEM. 


An old card-player, who had spent the 

best part of his life in this senseless em- 
loyment, had become so habituated to 

— these bits of pasteboard, that 
wherever he was, or however engaged, he 
would be constantly moistening his thumb, 
and involuntarily going through the mo- 
tions of dealing out cards. if the body 
had become such a slave to this amuse- 
ment, what must have been the case of the 
immortal soul! 

A young acquaintance, who had just 
learned to p 17 was so elated with his first 
success that he went out and bought a 
pack of cards. He called, on his way 
home. and showed them to the old player, 
who fingered them over familiarly for a 
minute, and then returned them, saying, 
„O well, you had better go home and burn 
them.” 

The young man was amazed at such 
advice from such a source, and it set him 
to thinking seriously. Surely if any one 
was competent to judge of the worthless- 
ness of such pursuits Ae was, and his 
opinion made so deep an impression upon 
the wind of the youth that he never 
played again. 

— — 


„Call me Pet Names, Dearest!” 


A sensitive wife has sent the following 
bouncing lines to an exchange to publish: 


My husband slept—he dreamed a pleasing dream, 
For sunny smiles across his face did beam: 

He dreamt of me, for oft he murmured Pet“ 

I pressed him to my heart, close, closer yet, 

To drink into my ear the precious word 

Alas! it was Pet-relewn I heard. 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


I was walking beside a wood when | saw 
approaching me a t who had two 
wooden legs, and I sincerely desire that 
you all may be as happy as he was. This 
may surprise you; but wait until you shall 
have heard what I shall tell you. 

I spoke to him of his misfortune, and 
wished to know when and how it had hap- 
ye “ Misfortune!” he exclaimed, “I 

o not regard it as such; on the contrary, 
7 ought to con me on account 
it.“ 


I asked him to explain, and he spoke 
thus:—“Since I have no legs, I have no 
need of stockings or shoes; ‘thie is a great 
saving to me, and consequently, a great 
advantage; but this is not all. Formerly, 
when I walked, I was always afraid of 
hurting myself against a stone, of thrust- 
ing a thora into my foot, or of wounding 
myself, and being obliged to betake myself 
to my bed, unable to work. Now stones 
and flints, mud and snow, all are alike to 
me. The road might be paved with thorns, 
I should walk over it without the least dis- 
comfort. If I find a serpent I can crush 
it; if a dog comes to bite me, I can kill 
him; if my wife is perverse, I have where- 
with to beat her. Do you give me 
nuts, my foot cracks them. Am I near 
the fire, my foot stirs it. And after seven 
or eight years when, my legs are past ser- 
vice, I can warm myself with them“ — 
Boston Recorder. 


Are Plants in a Bedroom Noxious to 
Health? 4 


Few scientific trifles have been more 
battled about than the effect of plants on 
the atmosphere of rooms. “Flowers in 
your room! Dreadful!” says the one 
party. “Just walk the first thing to- 
morrow straight into a green-house that 
has been closed all night, and sec how you 
like it. Well,” says the other, “I al- 
ways have a plant or two in my bedroom; 
and I think they do good.” From a paper 
recently read in Paris, it would appear 
that, as was in the old tale of the chame- 
leon— 


„They both are right, and both are wrong.” 


The green leaves absorb carbonic acid, and 
give out oxygen; the flowers do the re- 
verse. The action of flowers on the atmos- 
phere appears to be very much the same as 
that of the lungs of animals, and is the 
more or less intense according to the 
wreater or less vitality of the flowers. 
Buds (like children) give out more car- 
boniec acid for their size than fully devel- 
oped flowers, and require more oxygen; 
scentless flowers are less active“ than 
those with a strong perfume. The amount 
of oxygen consumed, and carbonic acid 
evolved, is almost the same in light as in 
darkness; but it is increased by raising the 
temperature. The stamens and pistils, the 
most vital parts of the flower, consume 
most oxygen, and produce most carbonic 
acid. By removing them you diminish 
the flowers’ power of doing mischief. 
Hence, of course, the “double-flowers,” in 
which nearly all the re productive organi- 
zation has been turned into petals, are the 
most harmless; while plants with more 
leaf than flower may be safely kept in sit- 
ting or slecping roomy—nay, may even 
help to purify foul atmospheres. In sick 
rooms their mvra/ effect, so to speak, on 
the patient is often surprising. — Reader. 


—v—K— — 
FAME. 

As Alexander McDonald Clark, better 
known as the mad poet, was passing down 
Broadway, on looking down one of the 
streets leading to the Hudson, his eye was 
arrested by « brilliant cloud that half ob- 
seured the setting sun. [le stopped and 
gazed with admiration, and being filled 
with poctic emotions, stretched forth his 
hand, and ex¢laimed, 

Most gorgeous @loud! would the Almighty 
Bat with tints of lightuing ’erave my name on thee, 
Tnen would | thank Him to annihilate me! 
A Christian lady makes the following 
response: 
Not on earth's fame 
Enroll my name, 
Nor write it onthe sky ; 
The sunbeam in its brightest hue, 
Nor Gash of lurid lightning too, 
Could make it live on high. 
Fame will soon dic; 
The earth and sky, 
Bright clouds, they all will reltl— 
Yes, all away 
Will pass some day, 
As rapid as a roll. 


But O engrave, 
My name to save, 
Upon my Saviour heart 
For ever there, 
O may I share 
A blood-bought sinners part. 
Nor ever blot 
My epirit out, 
O thou whe gave it me; 
Save it to praise, 
With endless lays, 
Christ through eternity. 
ican Messenger. 


SCHONBERKG COTTA FAMILY. 


The name of the author of the “ Schonberg 
Cotta Family, and other books, has been 
published already, but her history is not 
generally known. Her maiden name was 
Elizabeth Rundell, and she resided in Ply- 
mouth, England. There she became inter- 
ested in the Romah Catholic faith, and was 
on her way to a convent in France, when 
a young Swiss clergyman made her acquaint- 
ance. He was able to reassure her attach- 
went to the faith of her fathers, and to 
rescue her from the toils of a false religion. 
In her first joy she wrote at once a beauti- 
ful book called“ Rest in Jesus, and then 
“Sketches of Christian Life,” and after- 
wards the „Chronicles, which is doubt- 
less the best of all her works. In the 
meantime she became the wife of the Rev 
Mr. Charles, the clergyman already re- 
ferred to, and her pen is busy from year to 
year, producing books that are quite as 
popular in England as in our country. 
-V. F. Observer. 

— 


OLD AGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A correspoudent of the Maachester (New 
Hampshire) American sags: —“ William 
Puffer, of Peterborough, who is in his 
eighty-fifth year, goes to the field every 
morning and mows all the forenoon, and 
rakes in the afternoon as steadily as a man 
in the prime of life. He has lived on the 
same farm eighty years. He reads without 
glasses, and walks to the village, three 
miles and back, without a cane. Ebenezer 
Goodhue, of Hancock, now in his eighty- 
seventh: year, also works steadily in the 
hay-field. On July 20 he and a little 
grandson twelve years old went to the ad- 
joining town of Antrim, and put up one 
hundred and fifty cocks of hay in the after- 
noon. He has never failed to mow a single 
season since he was fifteen years of age—a 
period of over seventy years. He reads 
without glasses, is strictly temperate, using 
no tobacco or ardent spirits, never rode in 
the cars, and but six miles in a stage-coach 
in his life. His father lived to the age of 
ninety-nine, and his mother ninety-seven 
years. George Conner, of Henniker, nine- 
ty-two years old, has this year planted and 
taken care of an acre of corn in good shape, 
mows a part of the time, reads without 
glasses, and has used no ardent spirits for 
forty years. His wife, 1 4 years 
of age, is still living. They have been 
married seventy - 

The Heru/d has the following notice of 
another ancient of the same State :—* Sam. 
uel Caswell, of Barnstead, New Hampshire, 


is one hundred and six years of agé, and 
has never drank intoxicating liquors nor 
used tobacco in his life. He has never 
worn spectacles, and his eyesight has been 
perfectly good till within a year. He has 
mowed grass every summer since he was 
twelve years old till the present, and has 
never had a physician but three times, and 
that lately. His wife is living in good 
health, at the age of ninety-six. 
— 


French Bridges, Viaduets, and Tunnels. 


It ap from official statistics relating 
to the French railways that the viaducts 
over which they run, taken altogether, are 
more than seven leagues in length. One 
of the most remarkable of these viaducts is 
that of Val-Fleury, near Meudon, built in 
1840. It is 140 Yards long, 31 yards high, 
and cost 600,000 franes. The viaduct 
of Chaumont, on the Strasburg line, is 
the first in point of expense, as it cost 
5,800,878 franes. re is a remarkable 
viaduct at Mirville, on the Westera Rail- 
way, which cost 2,300,625 franes; and 
the viaduct of Brunay, on the Lyons line, 
which cost 1,540,000 frances. The tunnels 
of all the railways in France are 366 in 
number, and would, if combined, measure 
37 leagues in length. The longest tunnel 
is that of the Nerthe, near Marseilles, on 
the Lyons Railway, which cost 10,500,000 
franes; that of Blaisy, on the same line, 
cost 8,000,000 franes; and that of the 
Credo, between Lyons and Geneva, 6,500, 
000 franes. The entire cost of the bridges, 
viaducts, and tunnels on the various 
French railways amounts to 432,631,953 
francs. The Government and the railway 
companies have expended on the railways 
now worked a sum of 5,500,000,000 franes. 
The cost of bridges, viaducts, and tunnels 
amounts to 8 per cent. on the whole.— 
Paris Letter. 


Farm and Garden. 


Cocoanut PLAN TATION. -A cocoanut 
plantation has altogether a singular appear- 
ance. The trees, being of one age, are o 
a uniform height, thickness of trunk, and 
spread of top; they are planted in parallel 
lines at equal distances, and growing up 
straight and perpendicular, present a series 
of long, tall, thin, gray columns, roofed 
over by green [cathery foliage. The trees 
at — attain a height of forty feet, 
unbroken by a leaf or branch, and rarely 
inclining more than two or three degrees 
from the perpendicular. The tops have a 
spread of about twenty-five feet in diam- 
eter; and as the trees are seldom planted 
further apart than thirty feet, their foliage 
forms nearly an unbroken canopy, shading 
the ground below. The nuts grow in clus- 
ters between the roots of the leaves or 
branches at the top, in all conditions of 
ripeness. If not picked when ripe they 
drop, and even with careful picking many 
nuts are lost by dropping and being broken 
on the ground. Indeed, in a large planta- 
tion the noise of the falling nuts and the 
dead old branches strangely breaks the 
silence that reigns around. The force with 
which they fall is considerable; sufficient, 
if they alight on the head, to kill a man of 
ordinary thick skull; and I have thought 
it remarkable that no deaths should have 
happened from this cause: at least, I have 
never heard of a single case. This is espe- 
vially remarkable among the native vil- 
lages, which are thickly crowded with cocoa. 
nut trees, uader the shades of which the 
huts repose, and the little black children 
play about from morning to night.— Cum- 


erun's Malayan India. 


To Preserve Orcnarps.—Nathan 
Shotwell, of Elba, Genessee county, New 
York, thinks the cause of the present ap- 
pearance of decay and death in so many 
orchards is owing entirely to neglect and 
bad management. Ile thinks a majority 
of orchards in this country have that ne- 
glected appearance; some are not pruned 
at all, others are carelessly haggled, and 
large limbs left with protruding stumps 
that cannot heal over. Orchards are 
ploughed and the roots torn, and many far- 
mers who have access to leaves, muck, saw 
dust, &c., never mulch their trees, nor ro- 
move the rough bark which furnishes a 
harbour for insects. It should be scraped 
off with a hoe, and the tree washed with 
strong ley. Au old orchard planted b 
my father, and still in vigorous —. 
und bearing, has not been ploughed for thirty 
years. It has generally been pastured with 
swine until apples began to ripen. Manure 
frequently put to the roots of the trees de- 
stroying the toughness of the sod, and 
making the soil loose and spongy, and the 
ecions (the last year's growth) that were 
large enough for grafting, have nearly all 
been removed yearly for more than forty 
years.—N. T. Tri 


ribune. 

Tux WAY THEY MAKE Burrer In 
France.—lt is well known that ercam 
may be converted into butter by simply 
being buried in the ground, but it is not 
generally known that this mode is in com- 
mon use in Normandy and some other 
— of France. The process is as follows: 

he cream is placed in a linen bag of 
moderate thickness, which is carefully se- 
cured, and placed in a hole in the ground, 
about a foot and a half deep; it is then 
covered, and left for 24 to 25 hours. When 
taken out the cream is very hard, and only 
requires beating for a short time with a 
wooden mallet, after which half a glass of 
water is thrown upon it, which causes the 
buttermilk to separate from the butter. If 
the quantity of cream to be converted into 
butter is large, it is left more than 25 
hours in the ground. Ia winter, when the 
ground is frozen, the operation is performed 
in a cellar, the bag being well covered up 
with sand. Some persons place the bag 
containing the cream within a second bag, 
in order to prevent the chance of any taint 
from the earth. This system saves labour, 
and is stated to produce a larger amount of 
butter than churning, and of excellent 

uality, and is, moreover, said never to 
tail —Journal Society of Arts. 


Ratsina Hickory.—lI wish to ask if 
hickory nuts will grow if planted like corn, 
in rows four feet 1 and three feet be- 
tween the hills? I believe that it will pay 
to plant them for hoop-poles, if they can 
be made to grow like corn, so that they can 
be cultivated with a horse and 14 I 

lanted three bushels of them last year, 
but they would not grow; but they might 
have been too dry, or it might have been 
the wrong time of year—the fall. — Nathan 
P. Florel, Jennings, Ind. 

The hickory will grow from the nut, 
provided it is kept moist in damp sand, 
moss, or peat, from the moment it drops 
from the tree, and is exposed to freezing 
and thawing. Cracking, so as not to injure 
the kernel, would facilitate growth. We 
are glad our correspondent is attempting to 
raise timber—its destruction is so general, 
and so little attention is givea to 1 
it, that we regard every effort of the kin 
as true patriotism.— Country Gentleman. 


Best Fauir Garpen IX AMERICA — 
One of the speakers at a late meeting of 
the Farmers’ Club of the American [nsti- 
tute said:—“[ have just made a visit to 
the finest fruit garden in this country, if 
not in the world—that of Charles Down- 
ing, of Newburgh. It is only seven acres 
in extent, but it contains the greatest 
variety of choice fruits that | know of any 
where. C. Downing is very molerate in 
his assertions, but he remarked that he has 
over one thousand varieties of apples and 
pears. He has also all the European and 
native varieties of raspberries, and among 
them all he regards Brinkel’s Orange as 
the best. He has one variety of currant, 
single berries of which have measured, I 
am certain, 24 inches, and I believe 21 
inches in circumference.” 


IIONEY-BEE’S SONG. 
I am a honey bee, buzzing away, 
Over the blossoms the long summmer day; 
Now in the lily’s cup, drinking my fill, 
Now where the roses bloom under the hill. 
Gayly we fly, 
My fellows and I, 
Seeking for honey our hives to supply. 


Up in the morning—no laggards are we— 
Skinuning the clover tops ripe for the bee, 
Waking the flowers at dawning of day, 
Ere the bright sun kiss the dew drops away; 
Merrily singing, 
Busily winging 
Back w the hive with the store we are bringing, 


No idle moments have we through the day, 
No time to squaader in sleep or in play; 
Summer is fying, and we mast be sure, 
Food tor the winter at once to secure. 

Bees in a hive 

Are up and alive; 


Lazy folks never can prosper and thrive. 


Awake, little mortals; no harvest for those 
Who waste their best hours in slothful repose 
Come out, to the morning all bright things belong, 
Awt hsten awhile to the honey-bee's sony 

Merrily singing, 

Busily winging 
Industry ever its own reward bringing 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE HEDGE-HOG, 


if the name of this animal leads you to 
suppose that it bears any resemblance to 
that unpoetical creature who so delights 
in digging up the earth with his nose, you 
will tall into an error. The only similarity 
between the two is in the satistied note 
they utter as they trudge along in search 
of their daily fare. The shape of the 
hedge-hog is more like that of the beaver; 
but he has no such soft coat to tempt the 
covetous hunter. A very coarse suit of 
hair suffices to keep out the winter's cold 
from his skin; and outside of this he wears 
the most curious suit of armour. It is 
made up eutirely of little spines or quills, 
an inch or two in length, but very sharp at 
the points. We must not blame the poor 
creature for making free use of them when 
he is attacked by dogs or other animals, 
for they are his only means of defence. 
He is a very harmless animal. He can 
neither run away when molested, nor 
wound his enemy with his teeth or claws; 
but he is well provided for notwithstanding. 
When danger approaches, he slowly tucks 
up his fect, rounds up his back, draws down 
his head, and converts himself into a very 
fair shaped ball—only a ball no one would 
desire to play with. The dogs may bark 
and worry around him as much as they 
please; he never stirs, but knows he is as 
secure in his prickly castle as if he was 
cased in steel. By-and-by the dogs give it 
up as a poor chase, and travel off for some 
more profitable sport. If some poor fellow 
allows his temper to get tlt better of his 
judgment, and ventures to seize the crea- 
ture, he is sure to pay dear for it. I know 
of one poor fellow who got his mouth and 
head full of these quils, and his owner was 
compelled to shoot him to put an end to his 
sufferings. 

A gentleman had a nest of little ones, 
with their mother, brought to“his place in 
order to watch their habits; but though 
there was an abundance of food given them, 
the mother cat up all her babies. She 
could not have been a very affectionate 
mother, or else she was uot well pleased at 
losing her freedom. The Indians make 
many beautiful articles of birch-bark, work- 
ed with these quills, which they stain va- 
rious bright colours. 


THE WORST OF IT. 


“Do you want any berries, ma’am?”’ 
said a little boy to a lady one day. 

The lady told him she would like some, 
und taking the pail from him, she — 
into the house. He did not follow, but 
remained behind, whistling to some cana- 
ries hanging in their cages on the porch. 

Why do you not come in and see if I 
measure your berries right!“ said the lady; 
„how do you know but what I may cheat 
you?” 
are I am not afraid,” said he; you would 
yet the worst of it, ma am.“ 

„Get the worst of it!“ said she; “ what 


do you mean!“ 


“Why, ma’am, I should only. lose my 
berries, and you would be stealing; don’t 
you think you would get the worst of it?” 


VELVET TONGUES. 


When I was a boy, I and a number of 
my playmates had rambled through the 
woods and fields, till, quite forgetful of the 
fading light, we found ourselves far from 
home. Indeed, we had lost our way. It 
did so happen we were nearer home than 
we thought; but how to get to it was the 
question. By the edge of the field we 
saw a man coming along, and we ran to ask 
him to tell us. Whether he was in trouble 
or not I do not know, but he gave us some 
very surly answer. Just then there came 
along another man, a near neighbour, and 
with a merry smile on his face. “ Jim,” 
said he, „a man's tongue is like a eat’s; it 
is either a piece of velvet or a piece of 
sand-paper, just as he likes to use and to 
make it; and | declare you always seem to 
use your tongue for sand-paper. Try the 
velvet, man, try the velvet principle.”— 
“ Blind Amos.” 


EFFECT OF GOOD READING. 


ndent of the New York Ob- 
server says: T The pleasure of listening 
to a good ready was never better illustra- 
ted than by a little ten-years old girl of our 
acquaintance a few Sabbaths ago. The cir- 
cumstances of the household were such as 
to render it necessary for her to be sent 
alone to church. That day the theme of 
the discourse was the Heavenly — It 
was distinctly and beautifully read, and 
when the child returned home she said, 
“Father, did you ever read the — 
first chapter of Revelations in the Bible!“ 
‘Certainly,’ was the reply. But did 
you ever read it aloud to us here at home!“ 
„think so,” he answered. Well, father, 
I don't think Lever did; for Mr. F., the 
minister, read it in church to-day, and it 
was just as if he had taken a pencil and 
paper, and pictured it right out before us.” 


0. THOMPSON, 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 

Rev. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 

A Boanoine 4% Day Scaoot ron Lauts 
French, Germen, Music, Drawing, and Painting, 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 
first-class Seminaries. Instruction thorough. This 
Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
delphia, in the midst of more than ordinary 

social and religious advantages. 

The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
cing September Ist and February Ist. 

Circulore on application. 


HE DUTIES OF THE SPRING GARDEN 
INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES will 
be resumed on the 4th of September. 
GILBERT COMBS, A.M., Principal, 
603 and 6i1 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 


$25 


the o 
Cc 


A DAY!—Agents wanted to sell a New 
and wonderful SEWING MACHINE, 


Maine. 


Cheap one licensed. Address SHAW & 
Biddeford, 


September 23, 1865. 


THE COMING END. 
Two Great Works on Prophecy. 


THE FIFTEENTH THOUSAND 


LOUIS NAPOLEON THE DESTINE - 
ARCH OF THE WORLD, and — ye 
christ, Foreshown in Prophecy to Confirm a 
Seven Years’ Covenant with the Jews about or 
soon after 1864-5, and Subsequently to become 
Completely Supreme over England and most of 
America, and all Christendom, until he Finally 
Perishes at the Battle of Armageddon, about or 
soon after 1872-3. With Diagrams and Maps. 
By Rov. M. Baxter. I2mo. Price 61. 

JESUS AND THE COMING GLORY: or, Notes 
on Scripture. A Valuable Work on this Sub- 
2 By Joel Jones, LL.D. Large Svo. Price 


ALSO: 


THE IRON FURNACE; or, Slavery and Seces- 
sion. Ry the Rev. Joha M. — a Ref 
from Mississippi. With Steel Portrait and 
Illustrations. i2mo. Price $1.25. 
MAN, MORAL AND PHYSICAL; or, Tho In- 
fluence of Health and Disease on Religious 
tence. By Rev. Joseph II. Jones, D b. 
A New Edition. Antique cloth, brown edges. 
12mo. Price $1.75. 


THE BIBLE HAND-BOOK. An [Introduction 


to the Study of Sacred Scripture. By J 
— — — Edition, with litweten 
roten dro 727 pages. 
pg with Map 
The best work on this subject over publiched. 
„ The Publisher will send by Mail, (port 


paid.) upon the receipt of the price, aby of the 
above books. or any book published im the United 
States. 
Published by 
JAMES 8. CLAXTON, 
Successor to 

WM. 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


— — — 


NOW READY. 


—ę— 


THE PRAISE OF ZION. A Ne Collection 
of Music for Singing-Schools, Choirs, Musical 
Societies, and Conventions, and the Home Circle; 
containing a System of Musical Notation, a va- 
riety of Exercises, Songs, Glees, &c., for School 
and Choir practice; an Extkysive CoLLection oF 
Ti cv Merres, with a large assortment 
of Sentences, Anthems, and Chants. By Soros 
Witunu and Fargeaice 8. Davenrorr. 

The Publishers call attention to this new work 
with much confidence, that it will prove one of 
the most attractive and practically useful works 
of ite class given to the public in many years. 
Its contents are characterized by freshness, va- 
riety, real merit, and alaptedness to popular use. 
They are derived from many eminent sources, 
American and foreign. The best Old Tunes are 
included, with a rich Collection of New Music. 
Sent free by mail for the price, $1.50. To fucili- 
tate its introduction, we will send ea single copy 
for examination to any Teacher or Choir-leader, 
post-paid, on receipt of seventy-five cents. 

_ Catalogues of our Musical Publications, inelud 
ing the popular works of Lowell Mason, Wm. B. 
Bradbury, Geo. F. Root, aud many others, free to 
any address. All our publications are seld in 
Boston, at our prices, b aso A Haut. 

ASON BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


TIM HARRISON; or, The Boy that Couldn't 
Say No. By Nellie Grahame. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

THE PENITENT BOY, and Other Tales. Price 

45 and 50 cents. 

THE GULF STREAM; or, Harry Maynard’s 

Bible. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

THE BEGINNING AND THE END. By the 
Author of “The Three Homes.” Price 51 and 
69 conts. 

LITTLE JOE CARTER, THE CRIPPLE. By 
the Author of “Try.” Price 35 and 40 cents, 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE; or, Take Care of the 
Boys. By the Author of “Aunt Betsy's Rule.” 

l’rice 70 and 75 cents 

ROBERT AND DAISY. By the Author of 
‘Cares and Comforts.” Trice 30 and 35 cents. 

DICK MASON; or, The Boy who Trusted in 
Itimself. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

MINNA CROSWELL; or, The Girl who was 
Afraid of being Laughed at. Price 35 and 
40 conts. 

GRACE DERMOTT; or, Help for the Afflicted. 

Price 55 and 60 cents. 

THE POWER OF GENTLENESS, aud Other 

Tales. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SHORTER CATE- 

CHISM, for Childrea and “Youth. By the Rev. 

Jonathan Cross. 2 vols. Tlrice $1.15 and $.25. 

Please address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Correspondent. 


REMOVAL. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


HAS REMOVED FROM 929 TO NO. 1210 
CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHERE ALL THE PUBLICATIONS AND 
PERIODICALS OF THE SOCIETY 


ARE FURNISHED 
On the Same Terms as in New York. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


Ja? Postage should accompany Orders for Books 
to be sent by Mail 


H. N. THISSELL, 
Secretary and Treasurer: 


WOODLAND SEMINARY, 
9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


Though recently established, the Institution is 
quite flourishing. Location healthful and highly 
attractive. A large Corps of experienced Teachers. 
The next Session will commence September 12. 


For Inrormation APPLY TO 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A. M. Principal. 
EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N. J. 


The next session will commenceon Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps, dia- 
grams, and models. Heferences— The Faculties 
of the Cullege and Seminary. For Catalogue, 


apply to Rev. T. W. CATTELL, 2 
had Rev. A. D. WHITE, } Principals. 


CHESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINARY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


— — -- 


— 


Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re- 
open their Boarding and Day School, at 1615 
agstsut Sreeet, on Wednes- 
day, September 13. Particulars from Cireulars. 


— — 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Norristown, Pa., 


will commence its Winter Session October 24th. 
For Circulars, address 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars und Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
strictly in advance, or Three Dollars when not 
paid in advance. To Clergymen Two Dollars a 
year, when paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising — Advertisements appropm- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insertion. Yearly 
udvertisements inserted on favourable terms. 

Payments for advertisements to be made 
in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Fiwe copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 


51000 
F 


who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, lot one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


year, 549. 

With an additional copy w the agent. 

rue money must always be sent m ad- 
vance. When the amount is large, a draft shon'd 
be procured, if possible. 

Address, always post-paid, 

ALFRED MARTIEN & Co 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NO W. 
Tas Ixrorrions or run Mid Inpvctivety 
VESTIGATED. By the Rev. James McCosh, I. I. D. — — 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen's 
College, Belfast; author of “ The Method of the 
Divine Government, Physical and Moral.” 
New Y: 1865, Robert Carter & Brothers; Phila- 22 — 
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